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THE BLOOMING OF THE ROSE. 


BY ANNA H. BRANCH. 





“Whar is it like to be a rose ?”’ 
Old roses, softly—*Come and see.” 


“Nay, I will tarry; let me be 
Inmy green peacefulness and smile, 
I will stay here and dream awhile; 
‘Tis well for little buds to dream, 
Dream, dream! Who knows— 
Say, is it good, to be a rose? 
Old roses, tell me, is it good ?’’ 


Old roses, very softly—*Good.”’ 


“Tam afraid to be a rose. 

This little sphere wherein I wait, 
Curled up and small and delicate, 
Makes me a shelter of pure green 
Wherein are dreams of night and morn, 
And the sweet stillness of the world 
Where all things are that are unborn.” 


Old roses—** Better to be born.”’ 


“T cannot be a bud for long-- 

My sheath is like a heart full blown, 
And I, the silence of a song 

Withdrawn into that heart alone. 

Well knowing that it shall be sung. 
Outside the great world comes and goes. 
I think I doubt to be a rose.” 

Old roses—* Doubt? to be a rose?” 

—Independent. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Had the assistant editors who are in 
charge of Tue WomAN’s JoURNAL during 
the absence of its editors, been as ‘‘mind- 
ful” of the interests of woman suffrage as 
is the senior editor, “H. B. B.,’’ the Jour- 
NAL’s dove might have appeared in tri- 
umph at the head of this column on the 
Fourth of July. For on that day, for the 
first time, the flag of the United States 
was floated with forty-five stars on its blue 
field, indicating the admission of Utah to 
the sisterhood of States. By orders from 
the Government, every flag in the war, 
naval and other departments unfurled on 
the Fourth bore the forty-fifth star, which 
Stands for the third State wherein women 
are full-fledged citizens. 











We have not received any news from our 
advocates at Chicago in regard to their 
efforts to obtain a suffrage plank in the 
Democratic platform, None appears cer- 
tainly, except that which, taken in its 
Simplest sense, might satisfy men and 
women alike, and is all we have ever 
asked, viz., “the equality of all citizens 
before the law.” 





-_-- 


A great Women’s Congress assembled in 
the Concert House in Berlin last week, at 
Which fifteen hundred persons, mostly 
women, were present. The Congress made 
€special protests against the provisions of 
the Government's civil code bill particu- 
larly affecting women. The proceedings 
were remarkable in the unwonted fervor 
with which they were conducted and the 
enthusiasm which the resolutions and 
Speeches provoked. Resolutions were 





passed .protesting against the continued 
deprivation of women of their economic 
indépendence, against the relations of | 
married women to their husbands as pre- 
sented by the code, against the provision | 
that the goods possessed by a woman | 
shall become the property of the man she | 
marries, against the provision that moth- 
ers are not allowed guardian rights over 
their children, and against the refusal of | 
the law to give illegitimate children full 
claims upon their fathers. No such dem- | 
onstration of women has ever been held | 
in Germany, and the general opinion is | 
that its importance and influence cannot | 
be wholly ignored by the authorities. 








-_—o 


| 
Mrs. Ella B. Wright, president of te 
W. C. T. U. at Greensburg, Ind., has in- | 
vited Miss Rebecca Krikorian to speak for | 
the Armenian cause throughout Indiana, | 
and she will begin the work after July 15. 
It will cost the unions nothing, and they | 
are invited to write to Mrs. Wright at | 
| 


once if they desire to secure Miss 
Krikorian. 
-_—-_ 
The usual number of anecdotes about 


presidential candidates are beginning to 
gothe rounds. Many of these are more or 
less familiar to old-timers, but there is 
one that is ‘‘brand-new.’’ It is related 
that among recent callers at the McKinley 
residence lately was Mrs. Robert Peer | 
Fuller, of Cheyenne. She told Major Me- | 
Kinley that she would vote for him, and 
that he would receive the ballot of every 
woman voter in Wyoming. ‘The women 
of the country like your quality of man- 
hood,” said Mrs. Fuller. - ‘It appeals to 
us all. We believe in you, and you may 
be sure that the influence of the women of 
the United States will be exerted in your 
behalf.” 





At the annual meeting of the Woman's 
Republican Association, held at Topeka, 
July 1, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That. the Kansas Woman’s 
Republican Assoclation, in convention as- 
sembled, heartily endorses the national 
platform as adopted at St. Louis, and 
appreciates the declaration of the na- 
tional Republican convention in which 
they recognize women as co-workers in 
this great common cause. 

Mrs. Anna E, Sturgis, of Troy, was 
chosen president; Mrs. W. H. Parsons, of 
Clifton, vice-president; Mrs. L. E. Jones, 
of Rosedale, corresponding secretary, 
and Mrs. Amelia C, Peters, of Newton, 
treasurer. 








The National League of Colored Women 
are to hold their annual convention at 
Washington, July 14, 15 and 16, and will 
probably unite forces with the National 
Federation of Afro-American Women, 
formeda year ago. Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, of Tuskegee, Ala., is president of 
the National Federation of Afro-American 
Women, and Mrs. Helen A. Cook, of 
Washington, is the president of the Na- 
tional League of Colored Women of Amer- 
ica. ‘This is their call to the coming meet- 
ing, which might serve as a model for 
some better-known clubs and federations: 

Besides questions of deepest interest to 
the league as an organization, requiring 
the presence and consideration of its 
members, there remains always the great 
cause of education; the divinely imposed 
task of rearing the young, which falls to 
women without their volition, and leaves 
them no power of choice. How best they 
shall foster the growth of the sterling 
virtues—truth, honesty, faithfulness to 
duty; how assist in forming habits of in- 
dustry, thrift and self-denial; by what 
means they may surround children, even 
in the humblest homes, with the refining 
influences of gentleness and courtesy—are 
among some of the questions the con- 
sideration of which gives supreme value 
to conferences of women—not mere men- 
tal activity, but work with a definite aim; 
practical work, the results of which will 
be felt in every-day life. Let our women 
come together with chapters from their 
experience, so that we may learn from our 
failures, as well as our successes, with 
well-digested plans to be moditied and im- 
proved by comparison with others, so 
that our meeting will gain something real 
for ourselves, our children and humanity. 





-_-- 


Four of the alternate delegates from 
Utah to the Chicago convention are 
women. It is an excellent time for the 
first appearance of Woman, with a capital 
W, in national politics, and it is to be 
hoped that at least one of them will be 
obliged to serve. She will prove that 
women are, after all, not so much the 
superior of men in politics as to make 
them impracticable, idealistic nuisances 
and obstructives.— Boston Transcript. 





| tion 


| sorely, 


Another movement towards the release 
of Mrs. Maybrick has been started by the 
Women’s Internationa! Maybrick Associa- 
tion, who have decided to send a petition 
to the Queen, on the suggestion of Miss 
Willard. 





The arrangements for the first conven- 
of the National Council of Jewish 
Women in New York have been com- 
pleted, and the first meeting will begin 
Nov. 15, continuing until Nov. 20. There 
is every reason to believe this convention 
will be a memorable event. Preparations 
have been made on a large scale by the 


| committee, and the programme promises 


to be exceedingly interesting. New York 
may well feel proud of the convention. 
which is the first undertaking of the kind 
ever attempted by Jewish women. In 
view of their many and exhaustless chari- 
ties, they will be able to speak with elo- 
quent authority on such subjects as ‘*The 
Crowded Districts of Great Cities—Our 
Duties to Better Their Condition,’ ‘‘Or- 
ganization of Charities,’ and ‘Children 
the Hope of the World—Their Needs and 
Training.” 


POD 


The programme for the course of Summer 
Lectures at Greenacre, Eliot, Me., is open 
from July 1 to Sept. 2, and presents a gen- 


| erous feast of varied opportunity to hun- 


gry minds. All classes and lectures are 
open to those who apply by letter to 
the secretary, Miss S. J. Farmer, Eliot, 
Me. Thelectures cover Religion, Educa- 
tion, The Home, Nature, Evolution, Art, 
Sociology, ete., with well-known speakers 
for each course. 


-_-—-— ——— 


At Saratoga, N. Y., July 6, the morn- 
ing was devoted to the celebration of the 
Children of the American Revolution. 
There was a large attendance, and the pro- 
cession of children in white costumes and 
waving banners adorned with forty-five 
stars was not only very pretty, but also 
very impressive. They marched to the 
platform and sang ‘‘Yankee Doodle” with 
great gusto. In response to Mr. George 
P. Lawton’s felicitous address of wel- 
come, Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, of Boston, 
president-general of the society, spoke 
eloquently and captured the attention of 
the children at once by telling this story: 

When Gen. Washington entered Provi- 
dence, March 13, 1781, he was met by a 
company of children bearing torches. The 
treason of Arnold was cutting his heart 
and many gloomy forebodings 
forced their way into his intrepid spirit. 
The children crowded around him eagerly 
and called him ‘Father.’ Washington 
turned to Count Dumas and seized his 
hand, ‘‘We may be beaten by the British,” 
he exclaimed with great emotion, “it is in 
the chance of war; but behold an army 
which they can never conquer.”’ 





A TRIUMPHAL MARCH. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The series of county mass-meetings are 
over. The last one closed at Eureka on 
the night of June 23, when Miss Shaw 
addressed an audience only limited by the 
capacity of the hall. It was reported that 
hundreds went away, unable to penetrate 
the surging crowd that filled the doorway. 
This has been the story of our other con- 
ventions. From the sixth of April until 
this last meeting we have had a triumphal 
march through the State. Nearly every 
county has been visited. The two days’ 
meetings have been fruitful in arousing 
the people and educating them on the 
pending amendment. It has absorbed 
time as well as strength to travel through 
this State of magnificent distances. Fortu- 
nately the conventions were so carefully 
planned in advance that the programme 
as announced was carried out with few 
variations. But that can give the JouRNAL 
readers little conception of this great 
campaign. 

One unique feature of many of our 
meetings has been the decorations. The 
ladies at Colusa metus at the station with 
a carriage trimmed with yellow bunting. 
In this we were driven through the city in 
great state. But all previous efforts of 
that kind were eclipsed by one of the 
cities of this northern county of Hum- 
boldt. It was at Ferndale where Miss 
Shaw and your correspondent held a 
single day’s meeting. The station is seven 
miles from the city. We were met bya 
number of carriages all gaily bedecked 
with yellow. From every available part 
of the harness yellow ribbons were flying. 
But another surprise awaited us. 

On reaching Ferndale we found every 





store, the hotel and many of the houses 
decorated. The town was ‘painted yel- 
low.”’ Even the cowboys whom we met 
driving their cattle had tied yellow bows 
at their horses’ bridles. It was an ovation 
to Miss Shaw, the greatest orator of our day, 
and to the great cause she represents, and 
showed the hospitality, the enthusiasm of 
Californians who do nothing by halves. 
Through the whole trip we have met many 
men who confessed themselves converts 
after attending the meetings. There is 
no doubt that votes have been gained at 
every point. If the California joint cam- 
paign committee can secure the requisite 
funds to keep the agitation up through 
the summer the chances of carrying the 
amendment will be still more assured, 
The endorsement of the Republicans, 
Populists and Prohibitionists of the State 
is an advantage that cannot be measured. 


The refusal of the Democrats to adopt a | 


woman suffrage plank was not unexpected. 
The vote of 149 for us means that a num- 
ber of Democratic ballots will be cast for 
the eleventh amendment. 

On Wednesday, June 23, Miss Shaw and 
Miss Yates sailed back to San Francisco 
for the ratification meeting, which was a 
great success, both in point of numbers 
and in the enthusiasm manifested. 

Our eastern quartette is now scattered. 
Miss Shaw is spending a week at Santa 
Barbara whence she will go to Portland 
and other points. Later she will start 
east to fill appointments there through 
August. 

Miss Yates left for the east on the 29th. 
Miss Hay is in charge of the headquarters 
at San Francisco. ‘They have been trans- 
ferred from Mrs. Sargent’s to 564 Parrott 
Building, a more central location. For 
months Mrs. Sargent’s home has been at 
the committee’s disposal. Her generosity 
and hospitality have been unbounded. I 
trust the change of headquarters may give 
to her and to Dr. Elizabeth Sargent some 
much needed rest and quiet. Miss An- 
thony is everywhere, directing, advising, 
and leading us on to victory. Now she is at 
headquarters planning routes for those in 
in the field ; again she is off to speak 
somewhere. She takes no rest. 

The press work is in charge of Mrs. Ida 
C, Harper, an able and experienced writer, 
whose pen and whose untiring energy are 
invaluable to the cause. The field work 
for the next two months will be the visit- 
ing of many towns not reached during the 
campaign. Humboldt County, where Iam 
tarrying, is wide-awake on the suffrage 
question. From Eureka, the county-seat, 
[am making expeditions to neighboring 
towns to hold meetings and to organize 
clubs. It isa lumber region, with stretches 
of redwood forest, which astonish an east- 
erner by their size. One all night drive 
through the woods and over the moun- 
tains was an experience never to be forgot- 
ten. California is a wonderful State. The 
carrying of the eleventh amendment next 
November will make it an ideal land for 
all lovers of freedom. 

HARRIET MAy MILLS. 

Eureka, Cal., June 30, 1896. 


-_—<-- 


THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND. 





Elizabeth Orr Williams writes in the 
Boston Transcript of a visit to Orr’s 
Island on the coast of Maine, the scene of 
a beautiful story given to the world over 
thirty years ago, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

Rising from the sea, a bold, romantic 
point of land, uplifting a crown of rich 
evergreens and forest trees, over shores of 
perpendicular rock; with its blue-black 
spruces, its silver firs, its golden larches, 
its scarlet sumacs; lying on the bosom of 
the deep like a great many-colored gem on 
an enchanted mirror—this is Orr’s Island. 

The story, ‘‘The Pearl of Orr’s Island,”’ 
appeared originally as a serial in the New 
York Independent in 1862, and has passed 
through thirty-four editions. 

Mrs. Williams writes: 

Every portion of the attractive island 
seems to be replete with associations con- 
nected with the fascinating story of 
‘*Pearl,”’ while it was a most charming ex- 
perience to follow the story and locate the 
scenery. 

In strict justice to the kind and courte- 
ous people now living on the island, and 
particularly to those who now occupy the 
homes so intimately linked with the im- 
mortal story, and to which hundreds of 
visitors gladly come, it must be said that 
neither they nor any of their ancestors 
have ever claimed any identity with the 
characters mentioned in the story of 
‘‘Pearl.”” But when they find that all 
visitors wish to indulge in the feeling that 
local facts were actually incorporated in 
the fiction, they very graciously try to 
assent. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. RicHarp Kitson has announced 
that she will present to the Kirk Street 
Congregational Church, Lowell, an organ 
to cost $3,000. 


Mrs. Lou HENDERSON and Mrs. H. 
FERDHAM have opened a rental agency 
office in Wichita, Kan., with a fair pros- 
pect of doing their share of the business 
in that line. 

Miss MARY FRENCH FIELD, the eldest 
daughter of the late Eugene Field, is to 
make her début this fall as a public reader. 
She is a tall, handsome girl of twenty, of 
fine presence, and has inherited much of 
her father’s talent. 

Miss STELLA Srrair is Register of 
Deeds in Bourbon County, Kan. She is 
| twenty-six years old, and for eight years 
has been Deputy Register. Her salary is 
| $2,000 a year, and on it she supports her 
moth tnd sisters. ‘ 

MAGDELENA THORESON, the Norwegian 
poetess, lives at an advanced age at Ber- 
gen, Norway. One of her plays, ‘‘Inden 
Dore’’ (Indoors), has been recently given 
at the Dagmar Theatre, in Copenhagen, 
Mme. Thoreson is the mother-in-law of 
Hendrik Ibsen. : 

Miss ALICE WINSLOW, a descendant of 
Governor Edward Winslow, has written 
an interesting paper on her distinguished 
ancestor and his times. It was read, with 
much acceptance, at the July meeting of 
the Duxbury (Mass.) Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society, held at the Free Library, 


Mrs. Mary McLEAN WYLLYs, living 
in East Glastonbury, Conn., at the age of 
ninety-two years, is enrolled among the 
members of the Wadsworth Chapter of 
the D. A. R. as one “real” daughter of 
the American Revolution. Her father, 
James McLean, was a member of the 
Putnam Guards, fought at Bunker Hill, 
and was twice a prisoner. He died in 
1846, aged ninety-one years. Mrs. Wyllys 
is living in a house built before the Rev- 
olutionary War and bought by her father 
some years after his marriage. 








Miss Soputa B. Wriaut, who founded 
and is yet at the head of the Home In- 
stitute in New Orleans, takes a high rank 
among generous and courageous Southern 
women who have helped poor children 
and working people to educate themselves 
for higher vocations and better fields of 
usefulness in life. Miss Wright has so 
enlarged the Institute that it has both 
day and night schools, and is now accom- 
modating three hundred and fifty pupils. 
Those who are able to pay something 
do so, but those too poor to spare any 
part of their scanty earnings are admitted 
free. Miss Wright is one of the most 
energetic workers in the temperance 
field. 

Miss BELLA JEANNETTE HAMILTON 
fills the position of head order clerk in 
the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Co., at 
Ampere, N. J. She entered the service 
of the company as stenographer in June, 
1890, since which time she has risen to 
the highest clerical and confidential posi- 
tion in the company. Stationed in the 
New York office, she has sole charge of 
the entry of every order on the works. 
The interpretation of orders and the 
figuring of many electrical questions, for 
which she has fitted herself by private 
study, is done in a way that surprises 
many engineers and is a great credit to 
her. She acts also as confidential clerk to 
the directors. 

Mrs. CoLonEL WARING, wife of Colonel 
Waring, New York’s street commissioner, 
has demonstrated the fact that women 
cope successfully with intricate municipal 
problems. She has invented an iron 
hand-truck for the individual use of the 
street sweepers. The invention consists 
of a two-wheeled truck, with compara- 
tively large, light wheels. The body of 
the truck is composed of two iron rings, 
one above the other. Into these rings fits 
a bag about the size of a coffee sack, the 
upper edge of which is turned over the 
upper rings and fastened by little hooks, 
and so adjusted that the bottom of the 
bag just escapes the pavement. The 
street sweeper puts his sweepings into the 
bag as he goes along, until filled, when he 
releases it, ties it up and rests it on the 
curb to await the collection wagon. He 
affixes another bag in the truck and con- 
tinues the operation. The truck is so 
light that ten empty sacks are easily 
carried strapped to the handles. The 
enthusiasm of Mrs. Waring prompted her 
to make the city a present of her inven- 





tion. 
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THE CALIFORNIA DEMOCRATIC CONVEN- 
TION ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


For a week or ten days preceding the 
State Democratic Convention of California, 
a leading current question was, ‘What 
action will the convention take on the 
suffrage amendment?’’ The woman suf- 
fragists who are of the Democratic faith 
held that their party could not afford to 
oppose what had been endorsed by the 
other three parties of the State, although 
the general tenor of public opinion was 
that nothing favorable could be hoped for. 
The dauntless amendment workers deter- 
mined to present their cause, and at least to 
put the Democratic Convention on record. 
Evidently some of the astute leaders were 
equally determined that it should not go 
on record, but should ignore the entire 
question. 

What was done and how it was done is 
graphically told by Mrs. Ida A. Harper 
in an interview published in the San Fran- 
cisco Daily Call. The following is Mrs. 
Harper’s statement: 


The representatives of woman suffrage 
had but one fight to make before the 
Democratic Convention, viz.: to secure an 
expression on this question from that 
body. We made our fight and won it. At 
the Republican,’ Populist and Prohibition 
conventions we expected to secure planks 
indorsing the eleventh amendment, and 
we were successful. The most sanguine 
enthusiast had no such expectation in 
regard to the Democratic Convention. 
Our object in going to the latter was two- 
fold: First, to prove the thoroughly non- 
partisan character of the movement by 
treating all political conventions with the 
same attention and respect; second, to in- 
sist that the Democratic party should put 
itself on record in regard to this momen- 
tous question justas the other conventions 
had done. 

Our delegation to Sacramento was as 
strong and representative as it was possible 
to make it. There were twelve ladies. 
Three of these, Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw 
and Miss Hay, were from the National 
Organization of Woman Suffrage; nine of 
them were residents of California; five 
were unmarried; seven were married; six 
were mothers; four were grandmothers. 
With the thermometer at 105 degrees, we 
spared ourselves no fatigue, no exertion, 
no embarrassment. At the beginning we 
encountered a dead wall of opposition. 
The delegates did not throng our head- 
quarters as at the other three conventions. 
They avoided us when we tried to see them. 
On every hand we were assured that, while 
we would be politely treated, given seats 
in the convention and permitted to appear 
before the platform committee, there 
would be no woman suffrage plank and no 
action by the convention. 

Well, it was something to be assured 
that we would be treated as decently as 
other people who attended the convention, 
and not discriminated against because we 
represented 20,000 California women who 
had sent their petitions by us, asking for 
the right of suffrage. A great many men 
and women who did not represent any- 
thing were given seats in the convention, 
and women did not even have to possess a 
good moral character in order to appear 
before the platform committee. However, 
we did not purpose to quibble over small 
matters, so we opened up our headquar- 
ters, got out our suffrage literature 
and badges, put on our best clothes, pro- 
vided ourselves with fans and _ ice-water 
and awaited events. A few of the leading 
Democrats stood by us nobly, but unfortu- 
nately they had tights of their own on 
hand and could not enter actively into 
ours. 

Finally a few delegates drifted into our 
headquarters to express their support; 
others followed, and before the convention 
closed quite a respectable number had 
called upon us; in several instances entire 
delegations came and put on the little 
badge. Everybody assured us, however, 
that there would be no plank, and very 
few thought it would be possible to bring 
the matter before the convention so as to 
secure a vote, Not one of us lost an 
opportunity of talking with the delegates 
whenever and wherever we could find 
them. While the general sentiment was 
uncompromisingly opposed, some of the 
men had given the question no thought, 
and after some argument agreed that we 
had a just cause and there was no valid 
reason why the Democrats should refuse 
to indorse it. Large numbers said that 
personally they had no feeling against 
woman suffrage, but thought it would be 
bad policy for the party to favor it. The 
whole line of argument was that if the 
Democratic party refused to indorse it, 
the entire element in the State which 
was opposed to it would then vote the 
Democratic ticket. It did not seem to 
occur to them that every man could stick 
to his own party and simply vote ‘‘No”’ on 
the amendment. - 

The appointment of a platform commit- 
tee of thirty-five was unfavorable to us, as 
it is very hard to convince so large a num- 
ber. A poll of these names showed only 
four or five favorable to woman suffrage. 
We were allowed twenty minutes to pre- 
sent our case, not twenty minutes apiece, 
as some of the papers stated. The anti- 
suffragists were given the same amount of 
time. There were four of them, including 
Osgood Putnam, of San Francisco. They 
attempted to include James Phelan, but 
he indignantly repudiated them. We 
presented our petitions, bearing 40,000 
names, and Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, 
Mrs. Cooper and others made their elo- 
quent pleas. We then withdrew, and the 
resolution was tabled almest before we 
were out of the room withvut a word of 
discussion or consideration. 

The next step was to secure a minority 
report in order to bring it before the con- 


vention, and we had the assurance of C. 
Wesley Reed, of San Francisco, that this 
should be done. He kept his word, la- 
though he also had other fights on hand, 
and although he endangered them by 
standing for woman suffrage. This minor- 
ity report, although properly drawn and 
signed by four members of the platform 
committee, including the chairman of this 
committee, was ‘‘smothered” by the sec- 
retary of the convention and its chairman, 
Mr. Gould. Every other minority report 
was read and acted upon by the conven- 
tion. That alone on woman suffrage was 
held back. In vain Mr. Reed protested, 
the chairman ignored him and called for a 
vote on the platform asa whole. It was 
adopted with a roar, and our fight was 
lost! 

It was near midnight. We had sat two 
long days in the convention, had slept 
but little, were worn out and very, very 
wrathy. At this juncture John P. Irish 
addressed the convention, stating that a 
very distinguished lady was present, etc., 
and would they hear Miss Susan B. An- 
thony? Thinking it was too late for her 
to do any harm, she was received with 
loud applause. It was impossible to say 
what Mr. Irish and the convention ex- 
pected, but they got a rebuke for allowing 
such action on the part of their chairman 
and for treating the women of the State 
in this unjust and undemocratic manner 
that caused a hush to fall upon the whole 
body. It was a dramatic and impressive 
scene, one not to be forgotten. At its 
conclusion there were loud cries for Anna 
Shaw. The little fighter was at the boil- 
ing point, but she stepped upon the plat- 
form with a smile, and with that sarcasm 
of which she is complete mistress, she 
supplemented Miss Anthony’s remarks. 
As she stepped down, half the convention 
were on their feet demanding the minority 
report, 

The chairman stated that it was too late 
for that, but aresolution might be offered. 
The original resolution was at once pre- 
sented, and then there was an attempt to 
take a viva-voce vote, but our friends de- 
manded a roll-call, It resulted in 149 ayes 
and 420 noes. Mr. Gould’s own county 
voted almost solidly in favor. Alameda 
County, led by W. W. Foote, gave 32 noes 
and 3 ayes, yet this county sent in the 
largest petition for woman suffrage of 
any in the State. The vote in detail will 
be considered hereafter. Suttice it to say 
we secured what we went after—a vote of 
the convention. 

When we went out of the convention 
hall into the moonlight we found James 
Phelan awaiting us with several carriages, 
into which we were placed with great 
kindness and courtesy by that gentleman 
and sent to our hotel. I wish it were pos- 
sible to give the names of all who stood 
by us 8so bravely in a position difficult 
for us and for them. We know those 
names by heart, and they will be remem- 
bered. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony had the follow- 
ing to say: 


For the Democratic Convention to give 
149 votes for a woman suffrage resolution 
was really a greater victory for our cause 
than was the almost unanimous vote of 
the Republican Convention of a month 
ago. The Republicans have from time to 
time, when there was no practical issue 
at stake, passed favorable resolutions; but 
never befure, in any State where an 
amendment was pending, did any Repub- 
lican Convention put its imprimatur npon 
it until that of California, at Sacramento, 
on May 5, 1896. So that, Father Solomon 
to the contrary, ‘‘something new under 
the sun’’ did happen then. It was a great 
and grand step forward that presaged 
triumph for us at the polls on Nov. 3. It 
was what I most earnestly hoped, but 
hardly dared to expect. 

The Democratic party, on the other 
hand, had never, either in State or Na- 
tional convention, had a favorable resolu- 
tion presented for discussion, much less 
adopted, while in several of the States, 
when amendments were pending, resolu- 
tions most bitterly denouncing woman 
suffrage have been adopted. Hence, when 
the California Democracy at Sacramento 
allowed the presentation, discussion and 
roll-call of a full-tledged woman suffrage 
amendment resolution as follows, ‘Be- 
lieving in the Jeffersonian doctrine, that 
‘Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,’ the 
Democratic party of California, in conven- 
tion assembled, hereby expresses its ap- 
proval of Amendment No. 11, conferring 
the right of suffrage upon the women of 
the State,’ and 149 delegates shouted 
‘“aye,”’? it was a vastly longer stride for- 
ward for the Democracy than was the full 
vote of the Republicans. 

The parties in California now stand 
three with solid planks and one with a 
quarter of a plank. This means that the 
editors and orators of the dominant Re- 
publican party and of the People’s and 
Prohibition parties will, if they write or 
talk against woman suffrage, oppose one 
of the principles of their own parties; and 
those of the other great party will, if they 
oppose the amendment, go counter to the 
vote, the wish and the will of one-fourth 
of the members of the Democratic Conven- 
tion. 

Hence, you see, I am rejoiced over the 
action of each and all of the State conven- 
tions of California, since each did splen- 
didly considering its antecedents; and I 
am profoundly grateful for the promise 
that these platform utterances give for the 
best of educational help for our amend- 
ment by the bringing before the rank and 
file of the voters a full and free discussion 
of the merits of the question. 

It is the first campaign during the last 
thirty years in which the great Republican 
party has thus pledged itself to help us; 
the first time any great daily paper like 
the Call has ever given itself to help us, 
and the very first time that the Democratic 





party has ever given us even a fourth of a 
| promise not to oppose us. How can [ do 





other than feel sure that with all these 

powers on our side, victory will perch on 

our suffrage banners in November next? 
—_ 


ORGANIZING NEW YORK. 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

The work of crystallizing suffrage senti- 
ment into organized form is more valua- 
ble than working up precious metals and 
very similar in its arduous character. 
Our plan of work in this State was some- 
what hindered by the absence of Harriet 
May Mills, whose energy and breadth of 
view make her a delightful co-worker. 
However, as soon as we could secure the 
service of Miss Julie Jenney from her pro- 
fessional work and I could leave my own 
New York Clubs, we went out looking 
for suffrage sentiment. 

Miss Jenney first went to Elmira and 
organized a Political Equality Club. 
President, Mrs. Robert Hall; secretary, 
Mrs. Minnie Schumaker, and treasurer 
Mrs. J. R. Jocelyn. Among the members 
of this club are Mrs. Thomas K. Beecher 
and Mrs. Anice Eastman. In Schuyler 
County, a club of sixteen was formed at 
Watkins, Mrs. E. B. Russell president, 
and Mrs. Abbey, secretary. At Penn Yan, 
Yates County, an enthusiastic club of 
twenty-eight members was formed, Mrs. 
Julia Sheppard, president, Mrs. Gridley, 
vice-president, the secretary and treasurer 
to be elected at the next meeting. Miss 
Jenney in the midst of her professional 
work is also looking after Broome, Cort- 
land, Tioga, and Seneca Counties. I in- 
vestigated thoroughly the old conserva- 
tive county of Rockland, near New York 
City, for work in the near future. I also 
held a meeting at Mt. Kisco, Westchester 
County. Was indebted for the hall to 
Mrs. Fowler, president of the W. C. T. U. 
Rev. S. G. Keyser, of Goldens Bridge, 
presided at the meetings, assuring the aud- 
ience that he had known women to vote and 
had not found them to change afterwards 
into anything strange or grotesque. Mrs. 
Milton Rathbun, president of the West- 
chester County Political Equality Club, 
and I made addresses, and in the discus- 
sion that followed Rev. Mr. M. C. Aney 
made some interesting remarks. The lat- 
ter gentleman is supposed to be opposed 
to our cause, but from bis remarks I 
should rank him asa friend. A club was 
organized with acting officers, Mrs. John 
Carpenter, president; Miss Carpenter, sec- 
retary, and Mrs, Lyons, treasurer. 

Such work as this was done as I could 
from time to time skip away for a little 
while from my New York City work. 
Later in the season I gave my whole time 
to State work, beginning with the Lyons 
Convention and working among the hills 
of Wayne. It certainly appears as if in a 
short time the very flourishing club at 
Lyons may invigorate the whole county. 
Was entertained at Lyons by Mrs. Tinsley 
and Miss Curtis, the latter driving me to 
Newark, where I received much useful 
information. Then I attended the first 
meeting of the newly organized Elmira 
Club. It was held at Warner’s Hall, 
kindly donated by Mrs. Warner for the 
occasion. It was an afternoon meeting 
and a goodly number of prominent women 
listened to my address on ‘‘Women of 
Leisure versus Bread - winners.’’ After 
the lecture I recommended the adoption 
of a course of study already suggested by 
Miss Jenney. I then visited Delhi, the 
county seat of Delaware County. Through 
the courtesy of Rev. Mr. Minch, the Bap- 
tist minister, and the trustees, I was 
granted the church and a good audience, 
delivering a lecture on “Ballots, Bullets 
and Bread.’’ The next day held an or- 
ganization meeting at the house of Mrs. 
Margaret Stilson and formed a club with 
acting officers until autumn, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Stilson, president, Mrs. Ameda Fero, 
vice-president; Miss Susie Hinckley, sec- 
retary. I was kindly entertained by Mrs. 
Gerowe and Mrs. Stoutenburg, the latter 
a member of the Woman’s Relief Corps. 

I then proceeded to Walton, another 
flourishing village in the same county, 
where I lectured in the Village Hall. 
Although hampered by rain, I succeeded 
in organizing a club with the following 
officers, who will act during the summer: 
Jane Bates, president; Mrs. Julia C. 
White, secretary and treasurer. There is 
a good prospect of a county club in Dela- 
ware in the near future. I was pleasantly 
entertained by Mrs. Augustus White. 

It did not take long to skip over into 
Otsego County. At Oneonta, I was invited 
by the Trade and Labor Council (consist- 
ing of delegates from the different Labor 
Unions of Oneonta) to address them. I 
did so and was glad, once more talking to 
workingmen who have done so much for 
our cause, to emphasize the importance 
of making a live issue of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, in order that the present 
unwholesome competition between en- 
franchised and disfranchised labor may 
cease. In the tailoring interests of 
Oneonta, two-thirds of the workers are 
women. Codperation has been success- 
fully tried there. Oneonta also boasts a 
woman's club, about two hundred strong 
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which I understand has for the most part 
confined itself to literary and social af- 
fairs. I hope to be able to address this 
club on my next visit, as it had already 
adjourned for the season. It is expected 
also that I shall have a public meeting in 
the fall. Was kindly entertained by Mrs. 
Nearing of the W. C. T. U. Oneonta is 
full of industrial life, and there is much 
encouragement there. 

Unadilla, another Otsego village, is 
quiet and beautiful. I was entertained at 
the house of Deacon Hanaford, a vener- 
able man, whose mere preseuce is a bene- 
diction of peace. He and his wife are 
suffragists through and through. Mrs. 
Hanaford, a woman of strong individual- 
ity, helped arrange for a meeting in the 
public hall. Iam also indebted for help 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Clark and to Mr. Sivers, 
part owner of the hall, for a reduction in 
price. 
depressing dog-day, which somehow had 
made a mistake in the month, and the 
people did not come out in large numbers. 
We had a strong presiding officer, Mr. M. 
J. Fletcher, principal of the Union School 
and Academy, who spoke concerning dif- 
ficulties formerly in the way of the higher 
education, and pointed the moral. With 
several strong suffragists and constant 
watchfulness we must have Unadilla 
before long, and it is only a question of a 
short time for Otsego County. 

Thence to Schoharie in the beautiful 
Schoharie Valley. I was told in an ad- 
jacent county that it was useless to at- 
tempt to lecture on suffrage in Schoharie 
County, because the inhabitants are im- 
mersed in hops. The evolutions of the 
‘light fantastic toe’’ are not referred to 
here, but those other hops. My informant 
also said that if I had any information 
for the inhabitants that would enable 
them to get a better price for hops I 
would get a large audience. Contiguous 
counties are sometimes mistaken. I spoke 
in the Lutheran Church Sunday evening 
through the courtesy of Mr. Wells, the 
minister, an able preacher and a man of 
whom Schoharie may well be proud. My 
subject was social problems, and I touched 
upon industrial organization, tenement 
house reform, the sweating system and 
the slums. On Tuesday, through the 
courtesy of the sheriff, Mr. Loveland, I 
spoke on suffrage in the Court House. It 
was again an unfortunate night, on ac- 
count of rain, but I had a good audience, 
and Mrs. Sias, an accomplished woman 
and an ardent suffragist, for chairman, 
and left several ladies interested in suf- 
frage to hold the fort until the region gets 
another bombarding. I do not expect 
Schoharie County to stay out in the cold 
very long. 

On my homeward route | investigated 
Schenectady and Rensselaer Cuunties and 
expect to hold meetings in both in the 
autumn. I stopped at Albany for the 
sake of a few hours’ conversation and 
cheer with Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, 
and reached home feeling more than ever 
the importance of constant work in this 
State. 

We cannot afford to rest until the suf- 
frage sentiment is crystallized. It is sad- 
dening, sometimes, to witness people fully 
persuaded in their own minds of the jus- 
tice of our cause and yet content to re- 
main believers merely, outside of all or- 
ganized effort. There is but one way, and 
that is for all believers to join organiza- 
tions and strike constant blows until the 
stronghold is won, glad to suffer if need 
be for liberty and justice. 

If any one feels the necessity for organ- 
ization in any town or county in this 
State, such person is invited to address 

HARRIETTE A. KEYSER, 
Acting Chairman, Organization Com. 
252 West 99th St., New York City. 


THE INSPECTRIX. 








The New York Evening Post, under the 
above head, gives cordial and judicious 
recognition of the special service that 
women naturally render in the line of 
cleanliness and order: 

Of the whole number of the inspectors 
of the public schools appointed by the 
mayor, under the new law, about a fifth 
are women, most of them being reap- 
pointments. Many of them are ladies 
well known in public, charitable and 
philanthropic work, of different sorts. 
They serve without pay, hold office for 
five years, and their duties are to examine 
every school at least once a quarter, with 
regard to attendance, teaching, discipline, 
and also ‘‘cleanliness, safety, warming, 
ventilation and comfort,” and to report to 
the Board of Education any matter requirf 
ing attention. 

This employment of ladies in the 
schools (and by ladies we mean not wom- 
en conspicuous in fashionable life, but 
women who have been brought up in an 
atmosphere of intelligence and good 
breeding, who live in houses marked by 
cleanliness, order and taste, whose as- 
sociations are with people of the same 
sort, who show in the small field of their 
own households the capacity for good 
management of persons and property, 
which is the key to all successful govern- 
ment) is of very recent growth, but we 
believe it has been, so far as tried, emi- 
nently successful. The former trustese 
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a. 
did not like it for two reasons: first, be. 
cause no man likes to have work com. 
mitted to his care and discretion super- 
vised by some one else, especially by g 
woman; and second, because they know 
very well that the inspectrix was ap- 
pointed because they themselves did the 
work badly. But the system of trustees 
who do not perform their trust, super- 
vised by inspectors who have no control 
of them, has been swept away; the in- 
spectors’ duties now are very like those of 
the board of visitors which every well- 
managed college has, but the details coy. 
ered are vastly more numerous. 

In schools there are peculiar reasons 
why a woman is likely to do some of this 
work better than men, and why men 
really need their aid. Many of these wil] 
occur to any one who enters a public 
school even for the first time—half the 
children are girls, most of the teachers 
are themselves women, and these facts lead 
every day to questions on which a man 
has little or no knowledge, and as to 
which, in his own household, he is only 
too thankful to have the benefit of a wo- 
man’s judgment. In fact, the most pain- 
ful and distressing situation in domestic 
life in which a man can be placed is 
notoriously that of having suddenly thrust 
upon him, by the death or desertion of 
his wife, the sole management and educa- 
tion of a number of small children of 
both sexes. A public school system with 
only men in charge would produce much 
the same kind of difticulty, but on a vast 
scale. The women teachers do not an- 
swer the purpose of inspectors, for they 
are part of the system to be inspected. 

There is, moreover, one department of 
school administration which is peculiarly 
adapted for women’s care, because it 
corresponds closely to what comes under 
their jurisdiction in their own households 
—and that is what may be called the 
housekeeping of the schools—the super- 
vision of their comfort, cleanliness and 
decency. No one who has not actually 
gone over a school in the poorer parts of 
the city has any idea of the depths of 
slovenliness to which this housekeeping 
has descended. Ring the bell, and a dirty 
janitor emerges in his shirt sleeves from 
his subterranean lair, squirting tobacco 
juice as he comes. He is evidently a 
shiftless hanger-on of some ward poli- 
tician, who has found a quiet place for 
him here at the public crib. Examine the 
rooms, and you will find some so dark as 
to suggest inevitable injury to the chil- 
dren’s eyes; look at the chairs, and you 
may find some of the wrong size for the 
desks, so that the children are forced to 
sit sideways at them in great discomfort; 
ask the explanation of a pool of water 
standing in the yard—you will be told that 
there has been a leak in the water-pipe 
for several months; look into the sanitary 
arrangements, and they will not be found 
sanitary. Everywhere there is that 
peculiar sort of untidiness, and mustiness, 
and slouch which is anathema to every 
good woman. ‘The condition of these 
poorer schoolhouses before the coming of 
the inspectiix was a training in slovenli- 
ness and disorder for every unfortunate 
generation of scholars that went through 
them. Her work thus far has mainly 
been to look out for matters of this kind. 
There will never be a time when they will 
not need looking after, and they are quite 
as important as teaching. 

For ourselves we would wish that the 
inspectrix might invade other spheres of 
activity hitherto exclusively reserved to 
man. There is not a public building in 
the city which would not be the better 
for a report from her. Every one knows 
what woman hath done for the interior 
conditions of the prisons and hospitals: 
every one knows that it was in great part 
through women’s talking the matter up 
that an interest was aroused in clean 
streets, of which we are now reaping the 
benefit in Col. Waring’s administration. 
Oh! that there could be an_ inspectrix 
for the Tombs, and for the court-house, 
and for the city hall, and the registry of 
deeds, and the police courts! 

The shocking condition of our munici- 
pal housekeeping is partly owing to 
Tammany, but partly also to the fact that 
man left to himself is not an over-clean 
or orderly animal, or one that is fond of 
giving much attention to the details of 
comfort and cleanliness. He does not 
perceive the fact in his domestic life, 
because he has a domestic inspectrix 
who spends a large part of the day in 
looking after his house. In the manage- 
ment of public institutions he flatters 
himself he can get on without her. But 
it isa mistake. 

It really looks as if in some fields the 
lady inspector might accomplish some of 
the work which we once fondly hoped 
the “gentleman and scholar” in poli- 
tics would do. She has one great ad- 
vantage over him, that she does not take 
up the work for a living, but because she 
has an interest in it for its own sake, 
and leisure to attend to it. Her functiod 
is merely to see and report and actually 
shame men into correcting abuses. She 
cannot be reduced to silence by taking 
away her salary, for she has none; she 
cannot be “read out of the party,” be 
cause she does not belong to any. Het 
warnings must be listened to here as els¢ 


where. 
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PAMPAS PLUMES. 





The Boston Advertiser prints the follow- 
ing account of a promising industry lately 
developed: 


Through the remarkable enterprise of 
Mrs. H. W. R. Strong, who brought the 
pampas plumes to the notice of the Repub 
lican National Convention at St. Louls, 
together with large expenditures of money 
in travelling about the country in the im 
terest of the business, the pampas indus 
try is now experiencing an impetus, the 
results of which will no doubt be felt for 
years to come, 

Mrs. Strong has a ranch of 320 acres 0B 
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the southern slope of the Puente Hills, 
which was purchased years ago from ex- 
Gov. Pio Pico. It was a part of the gover- 
por’s ranchito, or “‘little ranch,” which 
was small only in comparison with other 
immense estates at that time belonging to 
him. ‘The Strongs, playing fancifully 
upon their name, called their home the 
“Ranchito del Fuerte’’ (little ranch of the 
strong). At that time a treeless mesa, it 
is now a lovely semi-tropical estate, cov- 
ered with orange, walnut, fig, olive and 
other fruit trees, its cottage embowered in 
foliage and surrounded by choice flowers. 

Four years ago Mrs. Strong decided to 
plant pampas-grass between her rows of 
young walnut-trees, and procured choice 
stock from Mr. Stewart, of Los Angeles. 
In 1890 she marketed 134,000 plumes in 
Philadelphia, at from $30 to $65 a thou- 
sand. In 1892 her crop amounted to 
nearly 300,000 plumes, and a harvesting 
force of over sixty hands was employed 
nearly a2 month, beginning the last of 
August. - ; 

From early in May until the middle of 
August, the plants are irrigated every 
fourteen days. After the keen-edged grass 
has been cut away by men who wear 
masks and gloves for protection, the 
plumes are removed as fast as they show 
signs of maturity to shaded places where 
they are shucked at the rate of 3,000 a 
day by experienced hands, many of whom 
are women. ‘The plumes are then of soft 
green color, but after lying a few hours 
on the smoothly rolled earth they become 
white and fluffy and are carried to the 
curing house. Here women and girls 
with expert touch manipulate them in a 
way that develops a superior silky finish 
and richer tone. The process is an inven- 
tion of Mrs. Strong’s, and the secret of it 
is not imparted to the public. From first 
to last, the plumes are handled thirteen 
times. 

Prices reached their lowest notch in 
i891, and Mrs, Strong, having a large crop 
on hand, surveyed the situation with a 
comprehensive eye, and set herself at 
work to improve it. She spent four 
months in the largest cities of the East- 
ern States, working up the United States 
market. One of her first steps was to 
decorate Wanamaker’s great store in 
Philadelphia with the plumes, thereby 
illustrating their effec:iveness when artis- 
tically used, and attracting the attention 
of thousands of people to the beautiful 
grass. She followed up this politic move- 
ment with untiring interviews with the 
Republican national committee at New 
York, having with her a device of her 
own invention for the use of the Republi- 
cans in the presidential campaign. 

It consisted of three pampas plumes, 
one of the original creamy white, the 
others dyed red and blue, all mounted in 
fan-shape on a staff of polished wood 
similar to a torch stick. The national 
committee finally recommended the adop- 
tion of this highly ornamental emblem by 
the Republican clubs throughout the coun- 
try. The emblem was carried to the 
Minneapolis convention in 1892 by the 
California delegates, and was used in the 
ratification procession by Los Angeles Re- 
publicans. 

Mrs. Strong has not yet exhausted her 
resources. She invented an emblem for 
the Democratic party, using three white 
plumes bunched triangularly on a red 
staff and surmounted by blue ribbon. 
Here the national colors were presented in 
a different but equally beautiful combina- 
tion. This patriotic lady also provided 
the prohibitionists with plumes enough to 
decorate their convention hall at Cincin- 
nati. Thus the graceful pampas plume 
waved across the breadth of the continent 
—a distinctly American emblem of more 
than political significance. Mrs. Strong 
named it the Columbian plume, in token 
of its national character, and it was dis- 
played at the Columbian Exposition. 

California has, among other laurels, the 
distinction of being the only State in the 
Union that cultivates pampas-grass ona 
large scale, and of creating through one 
of her intelligent residents a new and ex- 
remely graceful emblem for the nation. 
It is a curious thing that in the illustrated 
volume on Pacific slope grasses, by United 
States Botanist George Vasey, published 
by the department of agriculture, no men- 
tion whatever is made of pampas-grass. 

In the beginning of the industry, the 
plumes sold for $200 per 1,000. The price 
gradually decreased until, in 1886, only $30 
per 1,000 could be obtained. In 1887 they 
were in demand at $40, and in 1888 they 
Were very scarce at 350 or even $60. 
Prices were low in 1890 and in 1891, and 
have continued so, and to this circum- 
Stance is partly due the present wide- 
Spread interest in pampas plumes. The 
chief demand hitherto has been from 
European countries, notably England, 
Germany, Russia, France, Italy and Bel- 
gium, although many plumes have been 
distributed throughout the United States. 
Los Angeles County now produces nearly 
half the crop of southern California, As 
much as $2,600 has been realized in a year 
from four acres of pampas plants. 





THE TRAINED NURSE. 


The Independent of June 4 has the fol- 
lowing talk on nursing: 


The woman who enters the field of 
nursing undertakes the most arduous of 
all the professions for her life-work; and 
that woman alone who has the love of 
humanity so highly developed as to be 
able to put aside self, to give up the com- 
forts of home life, to endure the natures 
made peevish by disease, to perform 
cheerfully the many tasks to make the 
Sufferer comfortable and meet trying 
Situations calmly, need expect success. 

The theory regarding the “ministering 
angel’’ of the sick-room produces a glam- 
our which attracts many sentimental 
maidens to this profession. The stern 
realities of nursing leave little time to 
indulge in day-dreams. Do not enter 


this work solely for the purpose of mak- 
ing a living until you marry. The half- 
| hearted, careless nurse is a detriment to 
the profession. She can do more injury 
to her sister nurses than one would sup- 
pose possible; for the public is ever more 
careful to make known faults than good 
qualities. Moreover, your chance for 
matrimony is not as favorable as it would 
be in other fields. The sick-room is not 
the place for love-making; to say the least, 
such a purpose is lowering to the dignity 
of womanhood. 

We know of mothers who would not 
intrust their grown sons, when so ill as 
to demand skilled nursing, to the trained 
nurse; and the only objections were youth 
and good looks on the part of the nurse. 
The thoughtful person clearly sees that 
nursing demands the intelligent, edu- 
cated and humane woman of mature years; 
one who has passed the period of romance, 





endure pain, to give sympathy, and remain 
firm but kind under great physical and 
mental weariness, such as all nurses must 
often endure and such as undermines the 
health of the strongest. Nursing is the 
shortest-lived of the professions; and more 
than one of our best nurses, after a few 
years of service, are completely broken in 
health. A few are inmates of insane 
asylums, probably through loss of sleep. 

Some enter this work from mercenary mo- 
tives, and they are more often disappointed 
than otherwise; for no human being can 
long endure the strain of continuous nurs- 
ing. Moreover, the crowded condition of 
this, as of other professions in cities, does 
not allow work to the average nurse more 
than one-half of the year. 

The following item appeared in the 
Daily News, of Chicago, a short time ago: 

‘“‘A writer on women’s work places the 
occupation of trained nurse first both in 
its humanitarian aspect and substantial 
pecuniary reward. The estimated income 
of a graduated trained nurse, who is suc- 
cessful in obtaining work, is from $1,200 
to $2,000 a year.”’ 

The above does not present the facts. 
The trained nurse is supposed to work for 
$20 to $25 a week and bvard while nurs- 
ing. If she worked the entire year at $25 
a week, her year’s salary would amount 
to $1,300 and board. She has, however, 
her room rent, which at least is from $8 
to $10 a month, as a standing expense. 

Prior to five years ago the demand for 
trained nurses was greater than the sup- 
ply; and a nurse could, if her health per- 
mitted, work the greater part of the year. 
Since then the supply exceeds the demand. 
The graduate nurse of our best schools 
will seldom take a case in the large cities 
for less than $20 to $25a week. She, how- 
ever, often has to wait from four to six or 
eight weeks between cases. The nurse 
does well who makes from $600 to $900 a 
year. One of the best and most success- 
ful nurses, doing private nursing in Chi- 
cago for the past five years, made but 
$1,000 during her best year. 

In the smaller cities and towns the 
trained nurse must work for less than city 
prices. She averages $15 a week while at 
work, After three to five years of private 
nursing the majority of nurses prefer 
positions in hospitals at from $30 to $40 a 
month and board. They usually save 
more money at $30 a month and board 
than at private duty. 

The woman employed at $15 a week is 
better off financially than over one-half of 
the trained nurses doing private nursing. 
Therefore, a genuine love for her work, 
with the gratitude of her patients, is the 
greatest recompense a nurse will receive, 
Nor can her salary, doubled, pay for all that 
the faithful, conscientious, devoted nurse 
does for the helpless sick one. Long, sleep- 
less nights, vigils for the life so dependent 
upon her watchful care, weariness of body 
and mind, to be thrown off by almost 
superhuman power, must be her lot. She 
dares not slumber; for some little neglect, 
some slight error, might result in that 
which no earthly power could repair. She 
must, also, be a keen observer, an exact 
reporter, truthful in all matters, and faith- 
fully and accurately obeying every order 
given by the physician. To fill this posi- 
tion, as it should be filled, requires strong 
women — physically strong, mentally 
strong, and morally strong—with so much 
of the cream of human kindness in their 
characters, that to known them is to trust 
them, and know that trust is sacred. 

The woman who enters this work with 
the desire to succeed, and to be an honor 
to the profession, will seek the school that 
gives the best training. The best training 
is not found in the small hospitals. Is it 
rational to believe that a hospital of 
twenty-five beds in eighteen months’ time 
can give the same training that the hospi- 
tal of eight hundred beds gives in three 
years? Every small hospital that springs 
into existence must, it seems, have a 
training school connected with it. Aside 
from giving cheap nursing to these small 
institutions no one is benefited) The 
public, the sick, the pupil nurses in train- 
ing, and the whole nursing profession, are 
the losers. 

There are some defects even in the best 
schools; the most serious is the number 
of hours required daily for hospital duty. 
From present indications the time is not 
far distant when less physical duty, daily, 
will be required of each pupil. The ex- 
tended course of instruction in the best 
schools demands more time for mental 
labor. That nursing is a noble profession 
none can deny, and that many, very many 
noble women are engaged in it. To keep 
the profession on the highest plane should 
now be the object of every person inter- 
ested in its welfare. 

>? 


Secretary Morton advertised for two 
male assistants. Thirty men entered the 
examinations, together with eight unin- 
vited women. The thirty men failed and 
the eight women passed. Two women 
were given the places. There’s women’s 
rights for you—the right to excel !— Golden 
Rule. 





“She's fast asleep, I do declare! 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A LITTLE SCHOOLMA’AM. 








(With three dolls arranged in a row on chairs.) 
Melinda Jane, and Kate, and Nell, 
It’s time you learned to read and spell. 
Come, now, and say your A, B, C. 
Hold up your heads and look at me, 
For if you never learn to read, 
What stupid dolls you'll be, indeed! 


All ready now: A, B and C-— 
What is the matter? Oh, dear me! 
I cannot hear one word you say! 
Why, Katy dear, don’t turn away: 
Sit up again and listen—there! 





Well, never mind, where’s Grandpa’s cane? 


| Now look at me, Melinda Jane, 
who knows the realities of life—how to | 


You needn’t think that this is play; 
For I shall keep you here all day, 

And make you read before you go: 
I know what’s good for dollies—so! 


Now say A, B—Look this way, Nell; 
You speak so low, I can’t just tell. 
Melinda Jane, why don’t you try ? 
Oh, dear! I’m tired enough to cry! 
I think I'll stop, and go to play, 
And try again some other day. 
—Selected. 





HOW TIPTOES CARRIED A LETTER. 


Little Mary and her kitten Tiptoes were 
very fond of each other, and when Mary 
had to be sent to her uncle’s four miles 
from home, to attend school, one of the 
hardest things for her to do was to part 
with kittie. 

A few days after she had left home, as | 
she was walking slowly toward school one 
morning, what should she see in the road | 
a few feet from her but Tiptoes, trotting | 
straight toward her uncle’s house. She 
ran and caught her up in her arms, and 
laughed and almost cried at the same | 
time. 

But this was not the strangest part of | 
what Tiptoes did, for kittens often find 
their way over long distances. When 
Mary returned from school that night she 
wrote a letter to her mamma, telling her 
of the kitten’s adventure, and then tied 
the letter with a ribbon around Tiptoes’ 
neck and told her that she must go back 
home and carry the letter to mamma. 
And what do you suppose, for this isa 
true story’ 

A few days later Mary received a letter 
through the mail from mamma, saying 
that Tiptoes had come home and delivered 
the letter safely. 

Now don’t you think that Mary has 
reason to think Tiptoes a pretty smart 
cat?— Youth’s Companion. 








BE SURE YOU ARE RIGHT 


And then go ahead. If your blood is im- 
pure, your appetite failing, your nerves 
weak, you may be sure that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is what you need. Then take no 
substitute. Insist upon Hood’s and only 
Hood’s. This is the medicine which has 
the largest sales in the world. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the One True Blood Puri- 
fier. 

Hoop’s PI.Lts are prompt, efficient, all 
ways reliable, easy to take, easy to operate. 
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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 
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“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—C/ara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.’’—Mary A. Liver- 
move. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘' Josiah Allen’s Wife" (Marietta Holly). 


“THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.” — Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 


| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


This little book is a credit alike to the author and 
the publishers.—.Vinneapolis Tribune. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read some of the poems caoptully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful—Dr. M7. S. Gabriel, editor of 
Hark.” 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 


| we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 


of whoa have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 


| evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 


world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New Yi rk Journal 
Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carry ng over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capac ty ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 
Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 


| English dress in which she has clothed them.—JBos- 


ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight. shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people —Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s lite—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it_rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—soston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties. ... It is apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator's venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Lilian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. These people 
are not, zs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—JX. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wonderfully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . The work hes been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Ciristian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
*hurch last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest : that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere che, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves. for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C “T rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
ny, aa people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 3th Ave., N.Y. 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocke, M. D., author of 
“Hypnotism,” ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author, 
The work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1 50. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writi 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 

Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rev. CHARLES Beecuer Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations’ ‘** Redeemer and Redeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 

What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 

Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 

the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown Author of ‘‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees”’ is a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily+hown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy ;” and “The site a the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams 

coarse fare on Apeit 19, 1775.”” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 

Maria [litchell 

Life and Correspondence 

By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 
Cloth $2.00 

_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 

ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 

medal from the King of Denmark for the Siecotery 

of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she coonatys a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 

Practical Mind Art 

By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 
“God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 
= Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 

1.25 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


-—-AND— 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 
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Excellent References ae 
Address 


GREENWOOD, rASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD uxxet 


TUNNEL 
OUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Ameny, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—- 
is responsible for the payment. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Annual Meeting of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association will not be held until 
after the Presidential election this year. 
The Association has accepted an invita- 
tion from the Board of Trade of Spring- 
field to hold the Convention in that city. 


— 


WOMEN IN THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 








As the year 1892 marked an epoch in 
the political evolution of American 
women, because of the presence and recog- 
nition, for the first time, of women voters 
as delegates at the National Republican 
Convention, so the year 1896 will be 
memorable because of the presence, for the 
first time, of a woman voter as a delegate 
at the National Democratic Convention. 

Dr. Ellen B. Ferguson, of Salt Lake 
City, is in attendance at the Chicago Con- 
vention this week, with the Utah delega- 
tion, as an alternate. 

Dr. Ferguson stated, to an Inter-Ocean 
reporter, that her presence was due to the 
fact that woman suffrage exists in Utah, 
having been incorporated as a part of the 
constitution recently adopted. Women 
now take part in the political primaries as 
well as the county and State Conventions. 
At the last Democratic State Convention 
there were a large number of women 
present, as delegates, and women have 
been accorded full recognition by the 
Democratic party of the State, which was 
instrumental in securing the adoption of 
woman suffrage. Dr. Ferguson said the 
Republican party had, up to this time, 
elected no women as delegates to its 
State Convention, although it had sent 
them as delegates to county conventions. 

According to press reports, three other 
women were elected alternate delegates 
from Utah, Mrs. Emily Richards and Mrs. 
Martha H. Cannon, and Mrs. Jessie 
Knight of Provo, but so far there is no 
report of their presence at the convention. 

A woman was a duly elected and rec- 
ognized delegate to the Indiana State 
Democratic Convention this year, being 
the first to occupy that position in the 
Democratic party outside of the three 
States where women are voters. 

The woman so honored was Mrs. 
Antoinette D. Leach, of Sullivan, a lawyer 
of much ability, who fulfilled her duties 
asa delegate ‘“‘with the same fidelity as 
she would have handled a case for a 
client; took her seat in the hall and par- 
ticipated in the work of the convention in 
an active manner.” 

Verily, times are 
much debated question of 
politics is in process of practical demon- 
stration. yr. M A, 


changing, and the 
women in 
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THE NEW COLORED WOMAN. 





The New Orleans Picayune mourns 
picturesquely thus over the extinction of 
the colored ‘‘mammy,”’ predicting the 
worst results from the new opportunities 
now open to colored women: 


For there is a new colored woman, as 
well as a new white woman. If the new 
white woman is an anomaly in the world, 
who is neither man nor woman, neither 
fish, flesh, fowl nor good red herring, the 
new colored woman is the Frankenstein 
of civilization. She is a misfit in creation, 
who has borrowed all the vices and faults 
of her model, and added to them frills 
that are peculiarly her own. 

And the first article in her confession 
of faith is a deep and abiding determina- 
tion not to work. She has no pride in 
her work; no desire to do it well. The 
least work for the most money is the 
legend she inscribes on her banner, and 
she mentally registers a vow to leave you 
the first time you are indiscreet enough to 
invite company. 

The Aunt Dinahs, ample of girth, clad 
in clean cottonade, who went about in a 
sort of charmed atmosphere of savory 
smells that made the very mouth water 
with anticipatory delight, belonged to the 
old generation. They laid a heavy hand 
on the seasoning in compounding the 
delicacies for which they were famous, 
and at dinner would poke an anxious head 
through the dining-room door to hear the 
compliments bestowed upon their art. In 
their kitchens hungry children knew 
surreptitious dainties were to be had for 
-the teasing; that wonderful ducks and 
chickens were fashioned out of biscuit 
dough, and that the perpetual grumbling 
of the high priestess of the pots and pans 
meant nothing more than that the roast 
and the gumbo lay heavy cn her mind. 
Here and there such a figure still lingers 
in a kitchen, but she is growing too old 
to work, and her mistress thinks with 





! 
horror of the time when Dinah will be | 
gone and the new colored woman reign in 
her stead. 

The older generation of negro women 
who were brought up before the war had | 
the advantage of close association with 
gentle and refined ladies. Essentially | 
imitative as the colored race is, they 
copied the manners and the graces of the 
people they served, and many an old | 
black mammy has the manners of a grande 
dame, many an old uncle the courtly 
grace ofa Chesterfield. The young negroes 
have had no such opportunities and would 
not have used them if they had. They 
have chosen to imitate the worst class of | 
whites, and it is as if one saw a vulgar 
picture ineffably seasoned by being re- 
produced in glaring colors and emphasized | 
in every unlovely detail. They believe | 
liberty is license, and do not know that 
reverence and respect are attributes that | 
adorn the highest station. 

One of the saddest features of this pass- 
ing away of the old-fashioned negroes is | 
the loss of that negro mammy. In every 
Southern home she was a figure unique in 
the peculiar love and tenderness that sur- 
rounded her. In her strong arms every 
white baby was first laid, with the cer- 
tainty that nothing amiss could befall it | 
there. On her broad breast childish sor- | 
rows sobbed themselves out, and broken 
baby hearts were mended by the magic of 
mammy’s touch. Her hands guided the 
first faltering step, her tongue first opened 
the doors of romance and marvels; her 
voice, deep, soft, mellow and sweet as the 
voice of love, crooned the lullabies that lie 
on the threshold of hush-a-by land. The 
passing years but strengthened the ties 
that bound the black mammy and her 
white children. 

So we who knew what it was to be 
rocked to sleep in the loving arms of a 
black mammy look back sorrowfully, and 
mourn the vanished grace of a day that is 
dead, and regret the evolution that is 
bringing to the front the colored new 
woman, 


But those who read the noble call for 
the National League of Colored Women 
at Washington next week, printed on our 
first page, look forward more hopefully, 
believing that the best qualities of the 
old time, faithfulness, industry, courtesy, 
are not to be lost, but in the fulness of | 
time be made stronger and finer. c. Ww. 
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THE SUFFRAGE RATIFICATION MEETING. 





California friends have sent to the 
WomAN’s JoURNAL copies of the San 
Francisco daily papers in place of a writ- 
ten report of the great meeting that was 
held in that city the evening of June 26, 
to ratify the suffrage planks adopted by 
the Republican, Prohibition and Populist 
parties. 


The Daily Call says: 

At the ratification meeting last night of 
the woman suffrage plank for the State 
constitution, Metropolitan Temple was 
crowded even into the aisles. The faces 
rose in terraces to the ceiling. All were | 
interesting and interested, and _ being | 
mostly women, were, of course, handsome. 
Men were also very largely in evidence 
and they were interested, too. There were 


plenty of flowers and color, and more en- | 


thusiasm. 


The Daily Evxraminer is equally compli- | 


mentary: 

It was a distinguished gathering, the 
most distinguished of its class since the 
meeting of the Woman's Congress. Miss 
Anthony was there, and was greeted with 
tumultuous applause as she entered the 
hall. Miss Yates and the Rey. Anna Shaw 
had come back from their canvass of the 
northern counties, and Mrs, Sargent and 
Mrs. Cooper tlanked the row of local loyal 
ones that stretched across the platform. 
Besides these there were some of the po- 
litical leaders who had helped to engineer 
the suffrage planks through the Republi- 
ean, Populist and Prohibition conventions, 
and there was likewise Congressman James 
G. Maguire, who had fought nobly, if in 
vain, to secure recognition for the women 
by the Democratic convention at Sacra- 
mento. 

The Daily Chronicle chronicles this ad- 
ditional and interesting fact: 

People stood patiently in a fringe all 
round the walls, and Mrs. Carrie Murray, 
the president of the anti-suffragists, 
thickly veiled, stood throughout the even- 
ing and listened to the speeches and ap- 

ause. 

The order of the evening was five-min- 
ute speeches, and Miss Susan B, Anthony, 
introduced by Mrs. Sargent, presided. 
‘*Never before in the history of our thirty 
years’ aggressive warfare,’ said Miss 
Anthony, ‘have we met to rejoice over 
the adoption of woman suffrage planks in 
the platforms of the great parties.” 

Among the women who addressed the 
meeting were Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, pres- 
ident of the Campaign Association, Rey. 
Anna H. Shaw. Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, 
Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn 
Mollie Conners, editor of the Oakland 
Saturday Night. 

All the parties were represented by 
voters. Rev. W. R. Goodwin, represent- 
ing the Prohibition party, said that his 
party was the first to indorse woman suf- 
frage. 

E. L. Kingsley, a representative of the 
Socialistic Labor party, said: 

In the first meeting the party ever held 
it declared for woman suffrage, and we 
always stand for the equal rights of 


| ropolitan newspaper. 


and Miss | 





| ducted by Katherine Lente 


women and men, whether itis in the mat- 
ter of a suffrage plank or anything else. 

The Hon. V. T. Cator, one of the mem- 
bers of the Resolutions Committee, who 
had helped to put the suffrage plank 
through the Populist convention, spoke 
for his party. 

Mr. Charles M. Shortridge, editor and 
proprietor of the Daily Call, said in part: 


What is more natural than that the 
Republican party should once more de- 
clare for liberty? It was the first to declare 
for liberty, it was born fighting for lib- 
erty. I appear here to-night to pledge the 
Republican party, so far as my voice and 
intluence go, in favor of woman suffrage. 
It has been said that I was the first to 
declare for this movement ina great met- 
Ido not claim any 
eredic for that. It was high time that 
some newspaper came out for it. I be- 
lieve the people of the State of California 
will carry this amendment. In the name 
of this great State, which is great in 
everything, and should be greater in 
morals, | pledge you I will stand by you 
to success or defeat.” 


Hon. James G. Maguire spoke as a Dem- 
ocrat, and said he was only sorry that he 


| was not authorized to speak for the Dem- 


ocratic party. He said: 

It is a mistake if any one supposes that 
the failure of the Democrat party to de- 
clare for the eleventh amendment carries 
any party obligation for Democrats to vote 
or work against it, and in the coming elec- 
tion there will be thousands of good Dem- 
ocrats who will arise and do their duty in 
voting to support one of the cardinal 
principles of their party. I shall support 
amendment No, 11. Itis not new for me 
to support this movement, and I have 
always supported it for the reasons I give 
you to-night—because it is right. 

Senator McGowan, of Humboldt County, 
made an excellent speech, in which he 
said with woman suffrage the State would 
have better institutions and better laws. 

Since the fate of the suffrage amend- 
ment depends upon the votes of men, the 
decisive stand taken at the meeting by 
these leaders in their respective parties is 
gratifying. The women of California are 
to be congratulated upon the support 
given the amendment by able men in all 
parts of the State. F. M. A. 


=--— 





W. C. T. U. NOTES. 

The Boston W. C. T. U. has entered a 
protest against licensing the sale of beer 
and light wines in the public parks of the 
city, thus turning them into beer-gardens. 

While Indiana White Ribboners share 
with those of other States in the ‘red 
letter days’ adopted by the National W. 
C, T. U., they have one which is peculiarly 
their own—the birthday anniversary of 
the beloved and revered Mother Wallace, 
Aug. 6, which it is their custom to observe 
as a special Franchise and Literature Day. 
The seventy-ninth birthday of Mrs, Zerelda 
G. Wallace will be celebrated this year. It 


will be a time of special rejoicing, because | 


of her recovery from the illness which for 
a time threatened to turn this anniversary 
occasion into a day of mourning. The 
Indianapolis Organizer, of July 2, contains 
many excellent recommendations in re- 
gard to the observance of the day by the 
unions. The Oryanizer will issue a Fran- 
chise number in honor of the day. 

Ata recent convention the Columbiana 
(O.) County W. C. T. U. adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘*That we hail with 
pleasure the formation of Political Study 
Clubs throughout the State by the National 
Suffrage Asssciation, inasmuch as woman 
will have the ballot ere long, and it be- 
comes her to prepare for the responsi- 
bility of using this weapon necessary to 
the defense of our homes.”’ 

Miss Willard’s position in relation to the 
party ‘‘split’’ is given in the Union Signal 
as follows: ‘We follow prohibition into 
whatever camp it goes, and it is certainly 
full tledged in each of these twocamps. It 
looks as if every party would split this 
year, and perhaps ours might as well set 
the fashion—it helps to clear the air. 
Parties are of no more value than so many 
tin cans. The Divine Spirit is ever pour- 
ing itself into new receptacles, and when 
an old one is broken and lies by the way- 
side it is not for us to stay our march 
bemoaning its battered condition. Good- 
will toward each of the two wings of the 
Prohibition bird, and may it soar aloft!’ 


The W. C. T. U., of Nashville, Tenn.. 


| took part in the grand Centennial parade 


at the inaugural ceremonies of the Expo- 
sition, and the dedication of the grounds. 
They occupied a tally-ho drawn by four 
horses, elaborately decorated with white 
ribbon. They carried many beautiful 
banners, and received enthusiastic ap- 
plause all along the line of march, and 
cheers for the W. C. T. U. 


At Chautauqua, N. Y., W.C. T. U. day 
is Aug. 5. The speakers will be John G. 
Woolley, of Chicago; Agnes E. Slack, of 
England, Mary T. Burt, of New York, and 
Jessie Ackermann, of Chicago. With that 
day will open a Temperance Conference 
with a program covering five days, con- 
Stevenson, 











National Corresponding Secretary. Miss 
Slack is the honorary secretary of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., a young English 
woman of brilliant talent. At Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland, the W. C. T. U. 
work will be in charge of Mrs. Lillian M. 
N. Stevens, of Maine, vice-president of the 
National, and Mrs. Helen M. Barker, treas- 
urer. Mrs. A. S. Benjamin, of Michigan, 
will have charge of the parliamentary 
drills. Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, 
and Agnes Slack, will also speak. At 
Bay View, Michigan, Mrs. Louise 8. 
Rounds, president of the the Illinois W. 
C. T. U., is the presiding genius. The 
Institute opens July 16, continuing to and 
including July 24. 
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BICYCLING AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


INTERVALE, N. H., JuLY 6, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It seems, on the face of it, almost an 
impertinence to associate Mt. Washington 
in one’s thoughts with a bicycle, or to 
cast a sidelong glance at the majesty of 
Moat and the Ledges, while flying along 
ona wheel, More than a sidelong glance 
would be unwise, in the present condition 
of the roads. And this brings us to the 
main reason why the bicyclist’s heaven 
must lie elsewhere than among the eternal 
hills. It isn’t the hills themselves that 
form the difficulty. We had expected to 
walk up a great many of them—and were 
not disappointed. 

But we had supposed that on a tolerably 
level stretch of road it would be possible 
to admire the scenery, without the danger 
of taking a header over an unexpected 
stone, or being tripped up suddenly by 
six inches of sand. The only consolation 
of the bicyclist amid these discouraging 
conditions is the triumphant joy, so novel 
toa city rider, of whizzing along many a 
stretch of passably smooth sidewalk, 
within the village limits. No one has yet 
told him he mustn’t, and he would be 
more than human if he did not seize this 
opportunity and make the most of it, 
under the circumstances, Once our sym- 
pathies might have been with the pedes- 
trian, but this is emphatically a world 
where everything depends upon one’s 
point of view. 

Meanwhile, despite the disheartening 
condition of the roads, the immortal 
wheel continues to flourish, here as else- 
where. There are even found courageous 
souls who manage to learn the rudiments 
of the art here. We have especially in 
mind an august instructor of youth, of no 
fairy-like proportions, who is bending his 
vacation energies to the acquisition of 
this fascinating accomplishment, already 
with the most gratifying results, to him- 
self as well as to the onlooker.” He gravely 
propounded the inquiry, this morning, 
whether the very peculiar sensations in 
the muscles of his legs could possibly be 
the result of this new form of exercise. 
He was greeted by an audible smile from 
the rest of the party, and we informed 
him, in virtue of our superior experience, 
that it would be quite out of the question 
for him to make any original discoveries 
along this line. We had ‘been there’’ 
ourselves! . 

But at this moment the sweet mountain 
air, and the bird-songs, and grand old 
Moat lifting its rugged head above the 
clouds, all summon us to take our wheel, 
good roads or bad, and sally forth rejoic- 
ing. Would that the reader could go 


with us! E. C. 
-_—e- 


THE CORNELIA CLUB. 

There is an organization of Democratic 
women in Chicago called the Cornelia 
Club. This club is a Democratic club out 
and out. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Demo- 
cratic nominee for the university trustee, 
is a member of it, and it was the member- 
ship of this club, representing the senti- 
ment of Chicago Democratic women and 
in some manner of the State, which in- 
dorsed her for the place on the ticket. 
This club resolved itself into a sort of 
campaign committee to confer with Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake and others as to 
the best means of getting a hearing before 
the committee on resolutions in the na- 
tional Democratic convention. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the circular letter 
addressed to the committee men, and of 
the resolutions which it was hoped to 
have incorporated as a plank in the plat- 
form: 

Dear Sir: — 

This year women will have more power 
than ever before, not only on account of 
their increasing interest in and influence 
upon politics, but also because in three 
States of Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah 
women will, for the first time, vote for 
Presidential electors. In the West, where 
you hope for the greatest Democratic 
gains, the woman suffrage sentiment is 
particularly strong. 

Women may bring another Democratic 
victory if properly encouraged. 

Realizing the power of women, the 
Republicans have, for the first time in 
twenty years, put into their platform a 
plank approving the enlargement of the 
spheres of women and inviting their co- 


a, 
operation in the coming campaign, Jt 
|. will certainly not be politic for you to do 
| less. Will it not be wise to do more? 
The National-American Woman Suffr. e 
Association earnestly requests that you 
insert in your platform a resolution recom. 
mending the submission by Congress of 
an amendment to the Federal constitution 
to prevent the denial, on account of sex 
of the right of any citizen to vote. ‘ 
If you do not feel quite ready to do this 
will you not give your influence and vote 
in convention to secure the insertion of 
the resolution submitted below? Yours 
respectfully, 
CATHARINE WAUGH M’CULLocH, 
Chairman of National-American Woman’s 
Suffrage Association Committee to Demo. 
cratic National Convention. 


RESOLUTION, 
The Democratic party recognizes with 
| great satisfaction the world-wide movement 
| for the advancement of women. 

We approve every form of social and poli. 
tical progress which will bring them better 
pay and larger opportunities. 

The intinence of women is needed not only 
in the home, but in the school and the State. 

We invite the assistance and the votes of 
women for the Democratic candidates in the 
coming campaign. 
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THE WOMEN OF ELLIS. 


After a visit of the Kansas City Com- 
mercial Club to Ellis, Kan., one of the 
party writes of the trip as follows: 


It is a unique town, having a woman 
mayor and a council composed entirely of 
women. They were elected last spring, 
and since then affairs have been along the 
line of reform, convictions having been 
secured against jointists who before defied 
all authority. The mayor, Mrs. Mary A, 
Wade, an elderly woman, both earnest 
and broad-minded, welcomed the club ina 
genial address. The members of the party 
were presented with more flowers, while 
ice-cream in the dining-car bid success- 
fully for popularity. The hour spent in 
Ellis seemed the shortest of the day, 


A Topeka paper, the Mail and Kansas 
Breeze, gives credit to the Ellis women as 
follows: 

The women city government of Ellis 
have scored a substantial victory. For 
years the most popular jointkeeper in 
Ellis has been a colored man by the name 
ot Bill Penny. He made muney, and with 
it secured power, and whatever may have 
been the vicissitudes of the other joint- 
keepers Bill Penny always seemed to pull 
through unscathed. The women council- 
men and mayor had hardly been seated 
before they went after the scalp of Mr. 
Penny. The trial lasted a week and re- 
sulted in a verdict of guilty. Penny then 
went before the district court on some 
sort of a writ and was turned down by 
Judge Monroe. He appealed to Appellate 
Judge Gilkeson and was rebuffed there 
also. Finally he got before Judge Mon- 
roe on a writ of habeas corpus, but the 
judge fired him back to jail, and he must 
now serve out thirty days and pay a fine 
of 3100. 

In the election of 1894 Ellis County 
went Democratic, and gave a majority for 
the woman suffrage amendment. 
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SIGN-PAINTING AS A BUSINESS. 

Miss Edna Waymack does all sorts of 
outdoor advertising work, such as_paint- 
ing on barn sides, signboards, roofs of 
houses and the like. She is not afraid of 
scaffold or ladder and will scale a rope 
ladder up a mountain side and work there 
at her trade for hours at a time if her con- 
tract calls for it. She is fearless and en- 
joys her work. She engaged with a local 
tobacco company, says the Cleveland (0.) 
Plain Dealer, and with a rule, pencil, 
brushes and bucket she assumed com- 
mand of the side of a brick building and 
commenced her work. During the day 
hundreds of people stopped and discussed 
her situation. She gave the onlookers not 
the slightest attention, but continued work 
in a purely businesslike manner until 5.30 
o'clock, when she surveyed the result of 
her day’s labor and made ready to return 
to her hotel. 

Her working costume consists of a seI- 
viceable skirt, a jumper of blue cloth and 
a cap which she manages to pull well down 
over her face in order to keep off sunburn. 
Her mittens conceal a pair of dainty 
hands, and feet which are incased in patent 
leather boots correspond in neatness. 

She was interrupted in her work by 4 
Plain Dealer r2porter who asked her 4 
few questions. 

‘*Yes, itis rather an odd calling for 4 
woman,” said she, ‘‘ but it is lucrative, and 
people with whom I come in contact al- 
ways give me the best of consideration, 
and I have never been made the subject of 
any insults while upon ladder or scaffold.” 

She began sign-painting more than three 
years ago, and has travelled over a great 
deal of the western country in company 
with her uncle, who is also a sign-paipter- 
Her uncle is not with her here. 

Miss Waymack’s home is in Bellefon, 
taine, O., but during the past few year, 
her headquarters have been in Indian- 
apolis. 

In her conversation she shows quite 
clearly that she is an educated woman an 
with refined tastes. She enjoys her work, 
it pays well, and as she puts it, ‘Who 
then, can find fault with me for doing the 
best I can ?” 
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A REPLY TO A REMONSTRANT. 


The appearance of Mrs. Winslow Cran- 
nell before the committee on resolutions 
at the National Republican Convention at 
St. Louis, and the statements she made, 
were given considerable prominence at the 
time in her home papers, the Daily Jour- 
nal and the Daily Argus of Albany, N. Y. 
The editorial comment made called forth 
spirited responses from that staunch suf- 
fragist of Albany, Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell, who showed the falsity of many 
assertions made by Mrs. Crannell, and who 
for the second time has challenged that 
notoriety-seeking ‘‘remonstrant”’ toa pub- 
lic debate before their home people. 

As the letter of Mrs. Howell to the 
Albany Evening Journal contains much of 
interest in connection with the woman 
suffrage movement in New York, we repro- 
duce it in part: 

MRS. HOWELL’S LETTER, 
To the Editor of the Evening Journal: 

You speak so disparagingly of my dear 
friend, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, and of 
all suffragists, in a recent editorial, that I 
feel called upon to explain what did hap- 
pen at the hearing before the committee 
on resolutions at St. Louis. 

I quote from a letter from Mrs. Blake 
received to-day giving me the minutes of 
our work at the Republican convention, 
as I was appointed to go with her but was 
detained on account of illness. She 
writes: ‘‘I had great success. I arranged 
the hearing before the committee on reso- 
lutions, which was the best we have ever 
had. Nowas to what happened about 
Mrs. Crannell. In the afternoon I saw 
Governor Foraker, Mr. Lauterbach and 
Gen. Lew Wallace, and they arranged for 
the hearing. I was there on time, made 
my speech and presented the resolution. 
Mrs. McCullough followed and then this 
Mrs. Crannell got up and, without an intro- 
duction, began her attack. I did and said 
absolutely nothing. I simply, when she 
had finished, left the matter with Mr. 
Blackwell and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, and 
hurried away to address a mass-meeting 
of suffragists which was being held and 
where the audience was waiting for me. 
Several members of the committee asked 
me to reply to Mrs. Crannell, but I thought 
it more dignified not to bandy words, 
besides, it would have required half an 
hour to answer her tissue of misrepresen- 
tations, and, as I said, an audience was 
waiting for me.”’ 

As to Mrs. Blake’s phrase ‘tissue of 
misrepresentations, “it is true, but as my 
space is limited in a newspaper article, I 
would invite Mrs. Crannell to meet me in 
a public debate and let the audience decide 
who has the argument. Two years ago I 
gave this invitation, which was declined 
by Mrs. Crannell, saying they were home- 
loving women and did not care for noto- 
riety, and would not push themselves so 
before the public, or words to that effect. 
But now that Mrs. Crannell has been able 
to leave her home and face a great national 
convention of men, and has been able to 
appear before a committee of men with- 
out an introduction; and, as I learn, has 
been able to speak this last year in each 
one of our thirty-four congressional dis- 
tricts, she would certainly meet me on a 
home platform and with our home people. 
Iam a home-loving woman, caring above 
all things for the love of husband and 
family, made forever sacred by the broken 
tie and empty chair and vanished face; 
but I am working for a great principle, 
and if it brings notoriety I mind it no 
more or less than the soldier does the 
martial music or the whizzing bullet, and, 
like the soldier, I would gladly die to gain 
the political freedom of the women of my 
State and nation. But there are two 
things Mrs. Crannell said in her speech 
before this committee to which I would 
now call attention. She stated that Mrs. 
Blake only had ‘ta backing of 1,600 en- 
rolled suffragists in New York State,”’ but 
that she herself spoke in the name of 
nearly one million and a half of women of 
the State of New York. I would like to 
ask, where are her one and a half millions? 
Merely in Mrs, Crannell’s imagination 
I will ask her to bring these names to this 
public debate and I will bring from the 
office of the Secretary of State, where they 
are now on file, the names of four hun- 
dred thousand women who have asked 
for the ballot in the most formal and 
solemn manner possible for a people to 
ask their lawmakers to recognize their 
claims. The 1,600 she speaks of are suf- 
fragists in our State who pay dues and 
attend weekly meetings. I would ask her 
to show to the public her backing of the 
same number of ‘‘antis’’ enrolled, paying 
dues and holding county and national con- 
ventions, for this is what is meant by ‘‘en- 
Tolled suffragists.”’ 

Again she said before the committee, 
“Every taxpaying woman in the city of 
Albany who could be found signed a pro_ 
test against striking out the word ‘male 
from our Constitution.” This is not so, 
It is, as Mrs, Blake truly says, a tissue so 
thin that the moment it comes to the light 
of truth it vanishes. 


In the block where I live are three tax- 
paying women, all suffragists, and when 


petition for signatures against the free- 
dom of her sex, she told the solicitor that 
she had signed the suffrage petition and 
that her husband, now deceased, who had 
been one of New York State's most dis- 
tinguished criminal lawyers, told her to 
use the ballot if it came to women for her 
safety and protection. No census has 
been taken as to the standing of the tax- 
| paying women of this city on this subject, 
| but there must be hundreds who are 
suffragists and there must be thousands 
who do not pay taxes, and for that very 
reason want the ballot for the power it 
possesses. 

Mrs. Blake was treated with dis- 
tinguished consideration at the Republi- 
can Convention, and on the last day was 
publicly invited to sit on the platform. 
Another editorial written in St. Louis 
|} and published in last Sunday's Argus 
| says, referring to the antis, ‘‘These are 
the kind of women that put the red cross 
on their sleeve and walk the battle-fields 
and hospitals.’’ But the one great Red 
Cross woman, the Clara Barton of the 
world, who has nursed the sick and dying 
on battle-fields and in hospitals, who has 
faced pestilence and famine, and who is 
now in poor persecuted Armenia, is a 
woman who has stood before committees 
and audiences asking and pleading with 
our nation to give her the ballot. 

Though I cannot boast a Winslow on 
my husband's side, I have in my veins the 
pure blood of a noble ancestry, so pure 
still that the liberty that was in their 
veins leaps into mine to-day. The Sey- 
mours and Chases were honorable men as 
foe or friend, and we ask now that in this 
great conflict into which we shall be 
drawn more and more our opponents hold 
fairly and honestly to facts and figures. 

MARY SEYMOUR HowELL. 

June 22, 1896, 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE PLANKS, 


The following are the planks adopted 
by three of the political parties of the 
State of California: 


Republican. Adopted Mau 5, 18%. 
1 i 3 


Resolved, That this Convention favors the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the State of California, whereby it is sought 
to extend the elective franchise to all citi- 
zens of the State, both men and women. 

People ‘'s Party, Adopted Moy 12, 180%. 

Resolved, That we demand the enfranchise- 
ment of women upon the same terms as 
now enjoyed by men; and tothat end pledge 
our votes and most earnest efforts to procure 
the adoption by the people of this State at 
the next general election of the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution, 


Prohibition Partu. 


Resolved, We demand the extension of 
the right of Suffrage to women upon the 
same terms as given to men; and are in 
favor of the proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution of this State extending the 
right of Suffrage to them. 


Adopted Vay 14, 18%. 


The following resolution was presented 
at the Democratic Convention, June 16, 
and on roll-call 149 voted for it and 420 
against: 


Democratic. June Wb, 138%. 


Resolred, That, believing in the Jefferso- 
nian doctrine “Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,’’ the Democratic party of California, 
in Convention assembled, hereby expresses 
its approval of Censtitutional Amendment, 
No. XI., conferring equal rights upon the 
women of the State. 





-_-- 


NEW SCIENCE HALL 


The trustees and alumnz of Lake Erie 
been 


Seminary, Painesville, O., have 
actively engaged in gathering up pay- 


ments and pledges to complete the sum 
of 310,000 before Commencement Day. 
Without this amount assured, the trustees 
have been unwilling to break ground for 
the new science hall so greatly needed. 
Before evening of that day $14,000 was in 
sight. Dr. H. C. Hayden and General J. 
S. Casement have been efficient in raising 
money. Also, a friend whose name re- 
mains secret stands ready to add $10,000 
as soon as $20,000 is raised. 

It was amid great rejoicing that stakes 
were set for Science Hall; one by members 
of the board of trustees, another by three 
graduates present, who have successfully 
carried forward into the medical profes- 
sion studies begun at the Seminary. These 
were Dr. Anna Jones Thoburn, ’76, wife 
of Bishop Thoburn, of India; Dr. Mary E. 
Newcomb, °75, Massachusetts; Dr. Sophie 
Ballard Bushnell, ’84, Wisconsin. They 
were accompanied by Miss Minnie Fitch, 
of China, a former student at the Semi- 
nary, now pursuing her medical studies 
in Philadelphia. 

The third stake was driven by the in- 
structors in science, and the remaining 
stake by representatives of ‘91, °76, 86, 
°94—the classes holding special reunions, 
and by the president of ’76, a niece of Dr. 
J. H. W. Stuckenburg. Dr. Stuckenburg 
delivered the annual address. Dr. Judson 
| Smith preached the baccalaureate sermon 





one of them was asked to sign the anti | 


| 


| 





on the preceding Sabbath, but was un- 
able to remain for the interesting exer- 
cises of Commencement week. 





-_——_— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. E. P. Varer, the mother of Mrs. 
Margaret V. Longley, of Pasadena, Cal., 
died at the home of another daughter, 
Mrs. L. H. Crall, in New York, June 16, 
in her 92d year. 

Mrs. Longley writes affectionately of 
her: ‘‘As you may remember, when I was 
speaking on Woman Suffrage in Ohio in 
1869 or '70, mother took care of my family 


| $0 that I might do what little I could for 


the cause. In doing this she manifested 
as much devotion to the interests of that 


' . . 
cause, as Lin going out from home, know- 


ing full well, as I did, that the family 
would be taken as good ¢are of as if I 
were with them. There are few women 
equal tomy mother, either as housekeeper, 
wife or mother, or in the ability to com- 
prehend great political or social questions. 

“During mother’s childhood it was not 
thought necessary for girls to have the 
same, or an equal, education with their 
brothers; but my mother protested against 
being taken out of school before her 
brother, and asked her father why she 
could not go to school as long as Charles 
did. He said: ‘Why, child, you are a 
girl, and will get married and have chil- 
dren; and you will not need more than to 
be able to read and write and do a little 
counting.’ But, notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage, mother possessed a bright, log- 
ical, analytical mind, and understood the 
nature and eftect of political propositions 
more clearly than many men and voters. 
While in London, her birthplace, she at 
one time walked five miles to hear Robert 
Owen speak on his reform theories, and 
back in an evening. 

‘For the purpose of securing (as he 
hoped) for himself and children, the 
blessing of a ‘free government,’ father 
came to America, and mother, with her 
two little children, followed soon after. 
This was in 1832. Although they soon 


became disgusted by the trickery of 
political manipulators, and so disap- 


pointed that for many years father would 
not even vote, he and mother never ceased 
to be interested in political affairs, or to 
hope for some improvement in the politi- 
cal conditions which would make the prac- 
tice correspond with the theory. I very 
well remember hearing them, when I was 
very young, saying that, according to the 
theory of American institutions, women 
ought to have a voice in the government. 
In 1849 my father came to California, 
where he died, leaving to mother’s care 
two daughters, and a son about four years 
old. In this, as in everything she under- 
took, mother was faithful to her trust, 
denying herself ordinary social pleasures, 
which she was so well calculated to enjoy, 
and devoting her entire time to providing 
for the physical and educational needs of 
her children, 

“Atthe beginning of the late war mother, 
being an Abolitionist in sympathy, was in 
perfect accord with the Republican party 
and its policy of coercing the South 
(though I think she has since questioned 
its right to do se according to the agree- 
ment between the States at the time of 
the Union). But she was never reconciled 
to the exception clause on the greenback, 
believing the soldiers should be paid in as 
good money as the bondholders, and that 
the government being behind the green- 
bank made it as good as gold. Mother would 
sometimes say: ‘I suppose they ought to 
know best, but Ido not see why they need 
put that exception clause on the green- 
back; Ido not think it is right or just.’ 

‘Being strong in her affectional nature, 
strong in her regard for justice, broad in 
her sympathies, a lover of humanity, yet 
governed by reason and conscience, and 
clear-sighted, mother was a devoted par- 
ent, a sympathizer with the oppressed and 
a loyal citizen. Yet America allowed 
her no voice in the adoption of the laws 
by which she was governed.” 


—_—- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Massachusetts Eclectic Medical So- 
ciety has decided to admit women. 

Dr. Salome Merritt, who has for twenty 
years lived on Hancock St., goes to Win- 
ter Hill next week, where she will be pleas- 
antly located for the future. 

The Newton Branch Committee of the 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women held a 
meeting at the house of Mrs. Robert W. 
Lord, Newton, on Monday, June 15. 

The Kansas newspapers are saying: 
“About the brightest woman the suf- 
fragists ever have brought to Kansas is 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of Boston. 
She is a good looker and a good dresser, 
and she thinks like chain-lightning.”’ 

At the recent Electrical Exposition in 
New York, Mrs. Frank Walton, a licensed 
woman engineer, as chief engineer had 
charge of a boiler plant in the exhibit of 
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the Abendroth and Root Manufacturing 
Co. The Electrical Engineer says she 
managed the exhibit with rare skill and 
judgment. 

Rev. Thomas Dixon. Jr., of New York, 
and Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, 
will discuss the woman question, from a 
religious standpoint, at Prohibition Park, 
Sunday, July 12, at3 P.M. Mr. Dixon is 
an opponent of woman suffrage. 


The Benchers of the Ontario Law So- 
ciety, Toronto, by a vote of nine to six, 
after a prolonged argument, have rejected 
the application of Miss Clara Brett Martin 
to be called to the bar. She may, how- 
ever, be admitted as a solicitor. A recent 
act of the Ontario Legislature authorized 
the Benchers to frame rules for the admis- 
sion of women to the bar. 

The prominent society ladies who are 
known as leaders in charity work at 
Nashua, N. H., held a meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. N. W. Goddard and organ- 
ized a Silent Charity Club. The object is 
to aid the different charities, and at each 
meeting will pay a certain sum to make 
the amount donated. The club promises 
-to be very popular. 

Few writers take such droll views of 
the characters of dumb animals as Kate 
Sanborn, but whether discoursing of a hen 
or a dog, she is amusing, instructive and 
pathetic. Her intimate acquaintance with 
some unique specimens of ‘man’s best 
friends” has led to the making of ‘*My 
Literary Zoo,” a little book that will 
cause lovers of everybody's dogs and cats 
to be merry while they turn its leaves. 


The Sphinx’s long lost cap has been 
found by Explorer Raun, but it cannot be 
said that it improves the inscrutable lady’s 
appearance. The world has grown used 
in many centuries to her low style of 
coiffure, and the Egyptologists will do 
better to put the cap in a bandbox on an 
upper shelf in the Pyramids than to try 
fastening it where it originally belonged. 
—Herald, 

The Prospect Heights Political League, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., through Miss Julia 
Hicks, its secretary, sends twenty-five new 
subscribers for the Woman’s Journal, thus 
earning the twenty-dollar premium for 
which we keep a standing offer. She 
writes, ‘‘Ten dollars we have voted for 
Mrs. Catt’s work in the National Organ- 
ization Committee, the remaining ten to 
Mrs. Babcock for the New York State 
press work.”’ 

The best thing in Harry Whitney Mc- 
Vieckar’s volume of cartoons, The Evolution 
of Woman (Harper & Brothers, $2.00), is 
Mr. E. Irenzus Stevenson’s preface in 
verse, which has some very amusing 
rhymes, a good point to it, and a very 
neat exposition of what Mr. McVickar is 
supposed to be aiming at. As to Mr. 
McVickar’s rhymes and cartoons, we sus- 
pect they may be funny; we are sure they 
are not very funny.—Jndependent. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of the 
District of Columbia has decided to con- 
fine its efforts to strictly suffrage work. 
The following chairmen of committees 
have been appointed: Suffrage in the 
district, Mrs. Jennie L. Monroe; district 
primaries, Mrs. Belva Lockwood; organ- 
ization and agitation, Mrs. Wright. Mrs. 
Annie L. Diggs has been elected a dele- 
gate to the Populist and Silver Conven- 
tions, which meet at St. Louis, Mo., July 
23-25 next, and instructed to use her best 
efforts to have a woman suffrage plank 
put in these party platforms. Mrs. Dr. 
Clara McNaught was elected to the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Chicago to make a 
similar endeavor 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is a firm believer 
in women’s clubs, and says that they can 
be made powerful centres of good influ- 
ence. Particularly are they valuable, she 
thinks, in small communities, where culti- 
vated women do not have the same intel- 
lectual privileges as in the cities. There 
is another cause, however, very dear to 
Mrs. Howe’s heart, and she speaks of it 
with the deepest feeling. She says: 

I feel so much the suffering of the 
people in Armenia that I could almost go 
from door to door begging the rich and 
the poor to send such contributions as 
they could for their relief. But far better 
would it be if measures were taken 
throughout the world to prevent ignorant 
superstition from holding a bloody carni- 
val of Christian life wherever it may see 





fit. I pray heaven that such a movement 





may be soon and effectively begun. 


Castle Square Theatre 


MONDAY, JULY 13, 


Fatinitza. 


Evening Prices.........+sseseeeesees 25¢. and soc. 
Afternoon Prices, All Seats.........-........ 25¢. 
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Our Summer Home 


—ON— 
OLD CAPE COD 


is charmingly situated in the village of Osterville, 
Mass., where the soft breezes from the Gulf Stream, 
blowing over Nantucket Sound and mingling with 
the balsamic pine woods, is. tempered by the cool 
winds of Cape Cod Bay, resulting in a soothing and 
healthful climate, unrivalled on the Atlantic coast. 

Barnstable County has a world wide reputation for 
the beauty of its lake and ocean views and the sani- 
tary virtues of its soil. Its wood drives through oak 
and pine lands, now along the margin of Sovely 
yonds, and again beside the broad stretches of the 

lue ocean, are beautiful and satisfying. Within a 
radius of eight miles from our house are Wakeby and 
Mashpee Lakes and Peter’s Pond—favorite fishing 
haunts of President Cleveland and Joseph Jefferson 
—and in another direction, Wequaket Lake and the 
eminence of Shoottlying Hill. 

Five minutes walk from the house is the famous 
Crosby boat-shop on the land-locked waters of 
Cotuit Bay. Here can be obtained swift yachts for 
quiet sails in the smooth bay or for the more lively 
and outside runs in Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds, 
within easy reach of Martha’s Vineyard. Edgarton, 
Nantucket, Buzzard’s Bay, or the fishing-grounds 
which the blue-fish frequent. 

Parties desiring a refined summer home are invited 
to address Misses J. M. and G, Carret, Sunset Cot- 
tage, Osterville, Mass. 








THERE ARE SOME VERY 
SATISFACTORY LADIES 


Shirt Waists 


selling at a great reduction from 
the regular price, on account of 
the lateness of the season, at 


MISS I. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 





BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


GO 
To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


—And the Popular— 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days at 
10 A, M., and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A.M., and2P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M 


Single Fare, soc.; Round Trip, 75¢.; 
Book of s0 Trips, $12.50. 
For further particulars and special rates for large 


parties, apply to 
E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
ts East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


OPIUM Saris 
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THE SPIRIT TRIUMPHANT. 





BY CELIA THAXTER. 


The waves of time may devastate our lives, 
The frosts of age may check our failing 
breath, 
They shall not touch the spirit that survives 
Triumphant over doubt, and pain, and 
death. 


-_—-—-— 


OCEAN. 


BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 





Wild fields of ocean, piling heap on heap 
Thy mountainous wealth of water, but to 
fling 
Abroad in spendthrift haste, still gathering 
And scattering to the winds what none 
would keep; 
Thou can’st not know so sweet a thing as 
sleep 
For all thy toil, nor hope whereto to cling, 
Ploughed by the winds in one unending 
spring, 
What harvest of the storm hast thou to reap? 
My spirit owns, but will not bend before 
This dull brute might, and purposeless, of 
thine; 
The sea-bird resting on thy wave is more 
Than thou, by all its faculty divine 
To suffer; pang is none in this thy roar, 
And all the joy that lifts thy wave is mine! 





-_--_ 


THE OTHER WORLD. 








BY HARRIET BERCHER STOWE. 


It lies around us like a cloud, 
The world we do not see; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheeks 
Amid our worldly cares ; 

Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil between 
With beatings almost heard. 


The silence, awful, sweet and calm, 
They have no power to break; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 


So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem, 

They lull us gently to our rest, 
They melt into our dream. 


And in the hush of rest they bring, 
’Tis easy now to see 

How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be; 


To close the eye and close the ear, 
Wrapt in a trance of bliss, 

And gently drawn in loving arms, 
To swoon from that to this; 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care; 


Sweet souls around us watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side, 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helping glide. 


Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream ; 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 





-—_—«-o- 


ARMINDELLA. 





BY EMILY HEWITT LELAND. 


Armindella was the only help to be 
obtained for the little farmhouse to which 
the Bidwells had retired for a long season 
of rest—and economy. ‘Times were scrap- 
ing along pretty hard with Papa Bidwell; 
so instead of going to their customary 
summer hotel—where the prices lead one to 
believe that Jersey cream, fresh pure eggs, 
fruits and vegetables are made of gold— 
Mamma Bidwell resolved to plunge into 
the remote country, where the trail of the 
summer boarder had never appeared, and 
unvitiated farmers had not yet marked up 
their wares to New York prices. It was 
useless to search the advertisements for 
such a spot; but Mamma Bidwell knew an 
old childhood friend whose son was mail- 
carrier among some terrific New Hamp- 
shire hills, and from this source she 
obtained knowledge of a place that could 
be had almost for the asking—the owner 
having fled to a more level existence in 
Iowa. 

The childhood friend wrote that the 
house was in very good repair, and on 
the grounds were fruit and shade trees 
and a never- failing spring. On the 
strength of these pleasant statements the 
Bidwells erected an ideal summer home. 

“No doubt there'll be ox-heart cherries 
and dear old pear-trees,” said Mamma 
Bidwell. 

‘And, of course, a cool, vine-covered 
porch and a glorious view of mountain 
and valley,” said daughter Maud, whose 
present fad was landscape-painting. 

“And it is still early enough to plant 
a little garden. We'll have lettuce and 
peas and all those things of our very own. 
Think of the saving!’’ said Mamma Bid- 
well. 

‘And whenever we want to go to the 
village or over to your old friends, we'll 
climb into the picturesque old stage and 
go rolling away over the beautiful forest 


roads—just like coaching!’ said daughter 
Maud. 

Of course more or less disappointment 
waited upon the Bidwells, beginning with 
the ‘“‘buckboard” that appeared in place 
of the rumbling old coach, and culminat- 
ing in the first glimpse of the square, box- 
like house, with its two stiff Lombardy 
poplars for shade and a lonesome bunch 
of ‘‘live forever’ for shrubbery. 

It was a misty, dark day in early May, 
and the world on these rugged heights 
looked sulky and felt chilly to our trav- 
ellers as they alighted from the buck- 
board, thankful for unbroken bones, and 
followed the haphazard walk of flat stones 
that led to the narrow front porch of their 
summer haven. ‘The little porch and the 
two windows opening upon it had evi- 
dently just been scrubbed, and a bit of 
tattered rag carpet before the door sug- 
gested that shoe-wiping was expected. 
There was a clean odor of soap and lime 
in the air. 

“It is something to have aclean house,” 
said Mamma Bidwell, in a brisk, brave 
voice; but she avoided looking at her 
daughter. 

They obeyed the mute suggestion of 
the bit of carpet, and were about to open 
the done, when it was suddenly flung 
wide and a voice exclaimed: ‘Welcome 
to your wild mounting home!”’ 

It was the voice of Armindella, whose 
forehead and eyes appeared from behind 
the door, The ladies, recovering from a 
sudden halt of surprise, entered; and 
Armindella emerged into fuller view. 

She was a woman of perhaps thirty-five 
years, of a slender, but wiry and vigorous 
physique. Her forehead was narrow and 
high, and her brows were roundly arched, 
as if outlined with the edge of a teacup; 
her eyes were very alert and very blue; 
and her black hair fell in long, slender 
curls upon her shoulders. She was clad 
ina gown of pink calico, fashioned from 
a pattern pathetically ancient, and on the 
breast of it was fastened a bunch of ar- 
butus. A green ribbon belt, white stock- 
ings,and bright new slippers that squeaked, 
completed an evidently holiday attire. 

In spite of city ‘bringing up,” the Bid- 
wells stood as if spellbound, and stared 
hard at Armindella, 

“Oh! you are the—the Miss Britt my 
friend mentioned in her letter,’ said 
Mamma Bidwell, speedily coming back 
to herself. ‘‘How very nice of you to 
have the house opened for us!” 

“And, mamma, the arbutus! I was 
sure it must grow here. I’ve been watch- 
ing for it all along the road, except when 
we were tipping over;”’ and Maud bowed 
her head and touched her little nose to 
Armindella’s bouquet in a way that made 
the wearer feel caressed. 

“Go in there, ladies, and lie off your 
things, and I will retire into the kitching 
and prepare a frugal repast,’’ said Armin- 
della, waving her hand to the open door 
of the probable parlor, and squeaking 
briskly away. 

The ladies found their unpacked boxes 
and their few articles of furniture—sent 
out on advance—distributed as method- 
ically as possible about the room; and 
in a smaller room opening from it a mir- 
ror was already hanging, and under it in 
a chair was a bright tin basin of water 
and a bit of scented soap on a fresh green 
leaf. In one of the windows was a broken 
bowl filled with arbutus. A fresh, agree- 
able scent of arbutus and cleanliness ap- 
peared to fill the house. 

“She hath done what she could,” said 
Mamma Bidwell; ‘‘and now, Maud dear, 
unless the roof leaks in streams or there’s 
somebody buried in the cellar, let us 
accept everything without tlinching and 
make poor papa believe we’re in Para- 
dise.’’ And to prove that she, for one, 
wasn’t going to flinch, her lip quivered 
and tears rushed to her eyes. 

“It’s all base and ugly and hideous just 
now, mamma; but vines can grow and 
awnings can hang; and I’ve already 
thought how I can transform that horrid 
entry into something that won't seize 
people by the throat the way it does now 
with its raging wall-paper;’’ and Maud 
removed hat and gloves and vigorously 
set forth towels and brushes from her 
travelling bag. 

“Oh, if you can endure it, child, I'm 
sure I will be contented. We can be sure 
of good air and good drainage on this 
rocky peak; and then we'll have our gar- 
den and sewing and books—’’ 

‘And painting and botanizing and fish- 
ing and living near to nature’s heart,” 
said Maud. ‘And oh, mamma dear, if 
there’s a nice, cunning puppy to be had at 
a low figure, do let’s have him! With a 
puppy and Armindella our. ‘mounting 
home’ will never be dull.” 

Thus they sustained each other's spirits, 
and presently athwart the scent of arbutus 
and soap began to steal the fragrance of 
good tea. The “frugal repast’’ to which 
they were soon summoned proved to be a 
spread of delicious and abundant things 
sent over by the old friend; and the Bid- 
wells were soon going about their house- 





righting, much cheered and comforted. 





A few baskets of rich forest mold, a few | 
little seeds, and lo, the marvel of beautiful | 
growing vines for windows and porch! A 
can of cream-white paint, a brush, some 
softly tinted paper, a pair of tired arms, 
some cool green matting, a picture, achair 
—and the little entry no longer seized the 
visitor by the throat but extended gentle 
and restful welcome. 

More matting, cheap but tasteful cur- 
tains, a home-made divan, gay camp- 
chairs, a few pictures and decorative 
trifles brought from home, awnings for 
such doors and windows as needed them 
—and the square, bare house was trans- 
formed into something cosy and homelike. 
Even Gerald Smith—for such was the 
puppy’s name—had arrived, and, com- 
bined with a frisky Maltese kitten, gave 
that touch of “‘liveliness’’ to the premises 
which Miss Maud so much desired. 

But it was the spot several rods in the 
rear of the house, called by Armindella 
“the garding,’’ which Maud most de- 
lighted in—a little glade partly overhung 
by trees and having an outlook to the 
east and south worthy of any artist’s 
study. 

Here bubbled forth the little spring 
under the shade of a solitary wide-spread- 
ing apple-tree which, with a few currant 
bushes and a clump of rhubarb, consti- 
tuted the ‘fruit’? of the place; and on a 
level bit of ground not far from the spring 
a neighbor’s lad had spaded beds for a 
few vegetables and flowers. 

Here Maud swung her hammock, planted 
her easel for the views, weeded and wa- 
tered the growing things, twanged her 
mandolin, wrote letters, and sometimes 
composed a short story which, with a 
large outlay of postage, weut the rounds 
of the great publishers, and then either 
came home to help buil Armindella’s ket- 
tles or found foothold in some humble 
domestic publication with a year’s sub- 
scription for pay. 

It was a wholesome, restful life (in 
spite of depressing publishers), abounding 
in many pleasant things—the high, pure 
air, the actual absence uf mosquitoes and 
malaria, the friendly fearlessness of birds 
and squirrels who almost ate from the 
hand, the delicious, thick cream and im- 
maculate eggs of unheard-of cheapness, 
letters from friends, books and magazines 
from thoughtful pater, and the heroic 
consciousness of ‘‘saving.”’ 

And then there was always Armindella, 
with her juvenile toilets, romantic atti- 
tudes and quaint ways, savoring of the 
Alonzo and Melissa novels of long ago. 
She was a pensive, silent woman, for the 
most part, but would now and then burst 
forth in emotional remarks that indicated 
a constant current of picturesque senti- 
ment. Sometimes she exhibited a too 
eager interest in the superscriptions of let- 
ters, and sometimes she lingered need- 
lessly near when rare country visitors 
called, or when the Bidwells were discuss- 
ing news from home; but she was so kind, 
so clean, so perfect in her old-fashioned 
cookery, so willing and apt in accepting 
new ideas, that she soon came to be re- 
garded almost with fondness. 

“The poor little thing!’’ said Maud, 
oneevening. ‘What alonely, self-devour- 
ing life! No home, no near kindred— 
nothing but her curls and that everlasting 
edging to live for. I think she knits it by 
the mile.” 

“Do you know I’ve been thinking about 
taking her home with us,’ responded 
Mamma Bidwell, ‘she’s so nice with her 
work, and so thoughtful for our comfort, 
and so saving. And how she would enjoy 
our kitchen with all the conveniences so 
new to her! And—you know that clean, 
pleasant-faced man who keeps the little 
book and stationery store around the cor- 
ner two blocks down, and who always 
sits by his window on Sundays, or goes 
poking about looking so wistful and lone- 
some—well, Armindella would be just the 
wife for him. He owns the building, and 
has rooms over his shop that must be 
quite cosy for small housekeeping.”’ 

“Do you think that Armindella would 
attract custom?” smiled Maud. 

‘You wait! Some fine day I am going 
to alter my gray camel’s hair for her and 
put up her pretty curls as they ought to 
be. You'll see a bride worthy of the 
stationer.”’ 

“Oughtn’t we to propose to him at 
once?’’ asked Maud, sarcastically. ‘*‘What 
is his name? ’’ 

“As if you had not seen it over his door 
a thousand times—A. W. Angel, Books 
and Stationery.” 

“Well, Armindella was humming only 
this morning ‘I want to be an angel,’”’ 
said Maud. ‘‘So go on, mamma dear, and 
I'll contribute my pink organdy for the 
wedding gown.” 

So these two laughed and chatted while 
they brushed and braided for the night; 
and Armindella, already peacefully asleep 
in her little berth off the kitchen, dreamed 
not that the well-intentioned powers were 
bent on molding her destiny. 

And, later, neither did Miss Maud 
dream that the guileless Armindella, be- 





fore the summer ended, would with one 


swift stroke, bring about something which 
her own timid, half-formed hopes had 
dardly dared to dream of. 

The greatest happiness known to Ar- 
mindella consisted in the roseate reflection 
shed abroad by lovers. In this she steeped 
herself, so to speak. An engagement be- 
tween some pair she had known from their 
cradles—a lovers’ quarrel—even the sweet 
suffering of an estrangement—thrilled her 
heart with secret but intense joy. 

She was the indispensable helper in the 
making of bridal clothes and wedding 
cakes. Rods and rods of her patiently 
knitted edging—always of No. 60 for such 
purposes—adorned the garments of many 
a farmhouse bride; and her wedding cakes, 
solid with fruit and aromatic with all the 
spices of our small globe, were enough in 
themselves to induce people to marry and 
gratefully bear each other’s burdens for 
life. 

And once, oh the memory of it! she had 
helped a good and deserving couple to 
elope. The excitement of that time she 
had never fully recovered from. Even 
now she would catch her breath and her 
heart would fly, thinking how she kept 
old widower Carter disputing with her 
in his kitchen on the relative merits of 
goose and hen feathers, while his daugh- 
ter was getting out of her chamber win- 
dow to the shed roof and dropping herself 
down to Jimmy Briggs, whose horse and 
buggy waited over beyond the orchard. It 
was the longest and the sweetest ten min- 
utes of all her life; and never once had 
she regretted her fierce defence of hen 
feathers; for Carter was a sour and selfish 
old codger, and Jimmy and his stolen 
wife had proved to be the happiest mar- 
ried folks in all the country side. 

No sympathy had Armindella with 
cruel parents, or any active or inactive 
impediment in the way of true love’s 
course. And now, after living with the 
Bidwells for weeks and learning to love 
them exceedingly, she began to foster in 
her warm heart a feeling that dear Miss 
Maud was the sweet and patient victim of 
an impeded love—of, very likely, a stern 
father’s cold, unyielding will. For why 
had this beautiful girl been sent out to 
this thinly settled spot—to this lonesome 
farm where there was so little ‘tpassing”’ 
—when ‘‘West Newbr’y,”’ or even ‘‘The 
Holler,’’ with its store and post-office and 
meeting-house, was so much pleasanter? 
It couldn’t have been for her health, for 
she never coughed, her complexion was 
“real healthy,’’ and her appetite—why, 
Armindella couldn’t help smiling to her- 
self, once in a while, to see the things 
melt away from the table after Miss Maud 
had had the greater part of the day in the 
“‘garding,’’ topped off with a walk to the 
distant post-oftice. And she couldn’t have 
come just to paint a few blue hills and 
clumps of common white birches and 
rocky old pastures. And why did she 
write so many long, long letters and get 
those little thin ones in return that some- 
times made her look so sad? Ah, she was 
beseeching that cruel parent to let her wed 
the youth she loved, and the monster 
would not consent, hardly answered her 
appeals, in fact, but sent her newspapers 
and books—as if they could satisfy a pin- 
ing soul! 

As the summer drew on, and the 
weather, even on these breezy heights be- 
came a little fervid and sultry, Armindella 
began to feel sure that Miss Maud was 
“falling away.’ She wrote less, painted 
less, took long walks with Gerald Smith 
into the woods—doubtless to weep unseen 
—or reclined listlessly in the hammock 
playing sad, slow airs that said plainly 
enough her heart was breaking. And 
when she took three, instead of her usual 
six, pancakes at breakfast, what was in- 
dicated but that the nights were passed in 
grief-broken slumbers? 

Armindella, having finished her last 
spool of No. 60, fell back upon the pas- 
time of writing verses. Among her pos- 
sessions was a shell-covered box full of 
rhymes which she had composed on vari- 
ous occasions; but she looked upon 
‘‘verses’’ as rather shiftless work, only to 
be indulged in when there was positively 
nothing else to do, or when the tide of 
feeling became too strong to be repressed. 
Would that I could plunge into that shell 
box and give to the world its varied 
treasurs! But only this little waif, writ- 
ten one Sunday when the author was 
particularly anxious about her poor Miss 
Maud, has ever come into my possession: 

SUNSET MUSINGS, 
The sun is sitting in the west 
His rays are shining on the apple-tree. 


But there is gi in the maiden’s breast 
A deep hidden grief which baffuls me. 


Has she loved in vain or is he dead 

Who once was her own true lover dear 
Or does her father forbid the match 

And send her away to this forrest drear. 


For sad she sits by the babbling spring 
With her lilly white hands she plays the 
lute. 
And when I think of that farther stern 
I could him with a pistil shoot. 
Play on fair maid and I will pray 
That your sad anguish may disappear 
That soon yeur lover so handsome and gay 
May to this mounting home draw near. 


Did these lines act as an incantation? 


eC 
For true it was that on that same Sunday 
evening a certain young man in New York 
began to think earnestly of the little slicg 
of vacation which his firm annually be. 
stowed upon him. 

In another week he would be off—anq 
to what spot? Why not to that little New 
Hampshire corner which he had learneg 
held the dearest, and probably the most 
unattainable girl in the universe? He knew 
the Bidwells a little. He had several 
times met Miss Bidwell at little charitable 
gatherings, where wealth lines were not 
as sharply drawn as in other society 
affairs, and he had spent several blissfy) 
days in her vicinity at a summer hotel the 
previous summer. He had danced with 
her four times, called upon her three 
times, been invited to her house two times, 
and once had the heavenly pleasure of 
overtaking her in a sudden shower and 
sheltering her with the umbrella he was 
most providentially carrying. 

He often met Mr. Bidwell in business 
and fancied that Mr. Bidwell was cold to 
him—not knowing that loving fathers 
never fall with happy tears on the necks 
of young fellows who cast tender eyes at 
their daughters. 

The young man—Alton Brown by name 
—bore Mr. Bidwell’s late financial depres- 
sion with an almost cheerful heart. ‘May- 
be he'll look at me with a less icy glare, 
now,’ selfishly reflected Alton Brown, 
“And when I get my promotion, who 
knows—”’ But young Brown never dared 
to go further in his fond imaginings. He 
hoped a little and feared much. He was 
not sure that Miss Bidwell cared a straw 
for him, and yet—under the shelter of that 
umbrella—she had smiled upon him once 
or twice as if she didn’t actually hate him, 
But she was worthy of a king—that was 
certain—and he was so very far from being 
a king. 

The subject of his reflections was hay- 
ing ample time mentally to review several 
young men who had cast tender eyes. 
And she never mixed a certain shade of 
blue-gray for her distant mountains with- 
out thinking of the eyes of—of—! And 
then she would sneer at herself for a 
goose. Doubtless he never thought of 
her, If worse came to worst Papa Bid- 
well had a Minnesota wheat farm in view. 
Very likely they might never meet again, 
Life was quite sad. But there was her 
painting—and Gerald Smith! 

Young Brown spent a night in the little 
post-oftice hamlet at the foot of his delect- 
able mountain, and after breakfast began 
his upward way. He carried elaborate 
fishing-tackle, and was very carefully 
dressed, There had been rain on the 
previous day, and there was coolness and 
delicious sweetness in the air; and the 
shaded road, climbing up and up, seemed 
leading our young man into Paradise. He 
halted now and then where the little 
mountain streams came down from their 
cool sources, and cast his line and pa- 
tiently waited for the trout that never 
came; but he always folded his rod with 4 
look of pleased abstraction and went on 
his way as happy, apparently, as if he had 
bagged one of William Black’s famous 
salmon. 

“Oh, if we might meet in this beautiful 
wood!’ he sighed. ‘‘Maybe her mother 
will glare. At any rate she’ll put up those 
glasses and look at me with an air of 


Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. re 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
ot Hood’s Sazsaparilla is true, is honest. 
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— 
calm surprise; and what can I say?—that 
this is one of my favorite haunts? Or 
that I had business in Newbury and 
couldn't resist the temptation to take a 
day off and bag a few trout—and moun- 
tain tops are so alive with trout! Bah!— 
what business have I to come at all?” 

Thus, with uncomfortable self -ques- 

tionings and becoming misgivings, the 
young man continued to climb. 
” It was a tumultuous moment with Ar- 
mindella, She was alone in the house, 
Mrs. Bidwell having gone to visit her old 
friend, and Miss Maud being absorbed 
with her pen and paper in her favorite 
haunt, with Gerald Smith asleep at her 
feet. 

Armindella’s hands were engaged in 
molding bread, anda pan of cookies iu the 
oven were just at the browning point, 
when there sounded a step on the porch 
and a rap at the hall door. 

“If it’s that Willy Briggs with the 
chickings he ought to know enough to 
come ‘round to the kitching door,’ grum- 
bled Armindella, giving her floury hands 
a toss and stepping into the hall. Instead 
of freckled Willy Briggs, in his blue over- 
alls and tattered straw hat, there ap- 
peared a radiant-faced stranger in pearl- 
gray clothes of exquisite fit, his hat in his 
hand, and his heart in his eyes if not in 
his mouth. 

“Are the ladies at home?’’ asked the 
vision. 

Armindella was a rapid thinker. Only 
the day before she had seen Miss Maud 
ecstatically pressing a letter to her lips— 
containing, by the way, the first little 
cheque from long-besieged publishers— 
and Miss Maud had been uncommonly 
cheerful from that moment. I[t must 
have been a letter announcing her lover's 
coming. And now he was here. 

“No, sir,’ she answered; ‘‘one of the 
ladies is absent;, but Miss Maud is at 
home. Sheis in the garding. Be you a 
relative?”’ 

“Oh no; just a—a friend—Brown is my 
name—of New York; and Mr. Brown 
blushed violently. 

It was enough. None but a lover could 
turn red down into his collar. Armin- 
della, quivering with excitement, re- 
quested Mr. Brown to enter the parlor and 
be seated. Then she ran from the house. 
On the little rise overlooking the garden 
she paused and sent forth her clear, pene- 
trating voice with a ring of sweet exulta- 
tion: “Miss Maud—Miss Maup! Your 

lover has came”? Then she fled back to 
her burning cookies. 

It was one of those clear still days when 
the air is “hollow,”’ as the farm people 
say, and carries sound with wonderful 
distinctness, Alton Brown had no dif- 
ficulty whatever in hearing Armindella’s 
announcement, and he bounced up from 
his chair feeling his hair rise on his head. 

To Maud, deeply engaged in her work, 
the clarion call was still more startling. 
She sprang up, only to see Armindella’s 
form swiftly vanishing and to hear a dis- 
tant echo repeating “thas came!’ 

“Armindella!’’ she called, in a low, 
stern voice; and the only response was the 
slamming of the kitchen door - screen. 
Then Miss Maud caught up her scattered 
papers and, as narrators say, plunged into 
the forest, or rather into the nearest jungle 
of tall ferns and sheltering brambles, and 
crouched down, trying to soothe the ex- 
cited barks of Gerald Smith, who had 
scurried wildly after her, and considering 
whether she would slay herself or Ar- 
~ieaaattines the visitor, whoever he could 

e, 

Young Brown waited in the parlor and 
grew calmer. Presently Armindella put 
her head into the room. 

“You jest go out to the garding your- 
self,” she said, with as near a wink of the 
eye as she was capable of. ‘‘She feels 
bashful, of course—and maybe I was a 
little sudding—but you jest go out to the 
garding yourself. I can’t leave my kitch- 
ing jest now.” 

The young man put on his hat and 
obediently took the path pointed out to 
him. He suddenly felt quite brave. 

Luncheon was late that day; for Armin- 
della exhausted pantry and cellar in set- 
ting forth food fit for what she promptly 
termed “engaged” folks. 

“Oh, Armindella, how could you—how 
could you—call out to me like that?” 

Alton Brown had gone on into the par- 
lor, and Miss Bidwell had dragged Armin- 
della into the pantry and closed the door. 
There was something very threatening in 
Miss Bidwell's face, and yet she did not 
look like a bloodthirsty person. 

“Why, Miss Maud, I jest knew he was 
your lover, and somehow I felt so happy 
for you. I jest wanted to shout it to the 
very mountings.” 

“Well, you succeeded,” snapped Miss 
Maud; and then she flung her arms around 
Armindella and gave her a soft little kiss 
en each cheek. 

Several months later any close and care- 
ful reader of New York dailies might 
have come upon two marriage notices, 
hot at all remarkable in themselves but 
having something to do with this little 





sketch. One of the notices was headed 
BIpDWELL—Brown, and the other Brirr— 
ANGEL. So we know that even to the good, 
long-waiting Armindella a lover, at last 
“has came.’’—The Independent. 
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A CALIFORNIA FLORIST. 





The Southern Florist and Gardener for 
June contains a portrait of Mrs. Theuvdosia 
B. Shepherd, accompanied by a sketch 
taken from a California paper, which is 
reproduced here. Mrs, Shepherd is one of 
the foremost women in floriculture in this 
country and her experience shows how a 
successful business can be developed from 
small beginnings: 


Mrs. Shepherd was born in Keosauqua, 
Ia. She is the daughter of Augustus 
Hall, one of Ilowa’s most brilliant lawyers 
in early days, and afterwards Chief Justice 
of Nebraska. She was married to W. E. 
Shepherd, of Oskaloosa, Ia., Sept. 9, 1806. 
Mr. Shepherd is also a lawyer, intellectual 
and forceful, sympathetic and helpful to 
the wife who has done so much for flori- 
culture in California. They came to Cali- 
fornia for Mrs. Shepherd's health in 1873. 
Several years after their arrival in Ventura, 
a dry year, added to the then general 
financial depression, made itself felt in 
the Shepherd home as well as all others. 

Instead of crushing, it acted as a stimu- 
lant upon the plucky woman. The many 
curios, such as sea mosses, shells, birds, 
the varied and beautiful California woods, 
etc., which she had collected for the love 
of them, and with which her home was 
beautified, began to have a commercial 
value. She began to exchange them for 
such articles as pictures, plaques, needle- 
work, plants, ferns and curios from differ- 
ent States. In 1881, she sent a package 
of curiosities to Peter Henderson, the 
veteran seedsman of America, among them 
being a few choice ftlower-seeds; at the 
same time informing him of the rare 
flowers that grow and flourish in Ventura 
in the open air. In a letter of thanks, 
Mr. Henderson wrote: ‘1 am certain that 
California before fifty years will be the 
great seed and bulb growing country of 
the world. You have the exact condi- 
tions necessary to grow seeds, and I would 
advise you to go to work systematically 
at once.’’ That prophecy made a great 
impression upon this flower enthusiast, 
but it was a year or two before she could 
begin, and for the first few years she 
grew but little for sale. 

She had no idea in those early days of 
establishing an industry, but more of hav- 
ing a beautiful home, and collecting rare 
plants without having to count the cost, 
when the piece of ground purchased by 
her husband was turned over to her for 
her experiments, and experiments they 
were at first as she drifted along. The 
country was new and she had everything 
to learn. With no capital, she was con- 
stantly cramped for means with which to 
carry out her ideas and desires, and thus 
she built from the ground up, patiently 
and hopefully—with no money to use 
except as she madeit. Not so far-seeing 
as she, her friends often discouraged her, 
especially when letters from Eastern 
seedsmen would come, saying: ‘‘We pur- 
chase our seeds in Europe; we do not 
know anything about California seeds.” 
Not in the least discouraged, she would 
say, “I can and will sell them seeds; 
they do want California seeds, though 
they do not know it yet. It is only a 
question of time, all I have to do is 
to convince them and I'll do it.”’ And 
she did convince them. 

It was slow work at first, for with no 
adviser, no knowledge of business, or 
of the work of seed growing except as 
an amateur, all had to be learned by 
experience alone. Endowed with a love 
of flowers and all things beautiful and 
helpful, and a strong will, inherited from 
her talented father, this delicate looking, 
gentle-mannered woman overcame all 
obstacles and achieved success where 
others would have failed. Thus has Mrs. 
Shepherd built up a business of which 
not only Ventura, but all California, is 
proud, as she is the pioneer seed-grower 
of the State and has become a recognized 
grower of seeds, bulbs and plants for the 
retail and wholesale trade, and for some 
years has issued a retail catalogue and 
two wholesale lists, yearly. She grows 
a great variety of seeds and bulbs such 
as calla lilies, French cannas, amaryllis, 
zephranthus, oxalis, ete. Of seeds are 
cosmos, smilax, fuchsias, coleus, French 
cannas, zinnias, nasturtiums, begonias, 
chrysanthemums and many others. The 
seedling chrysanthemums are most varied 
and beautiful and an extra early strain is 
being developed. Cosmos is one of her 
great specialties. 

Then there are succulent plants—aloes, 
agaves, semperviums, gasterias and 
cacti, specimens large and small, The 
collection is rare, and the gorgeous flow- 
ers are dreams of beauty. The great 
night-blooming Cereus triangularis that 
bids fair to take possession of the Shep- 
herd dwelling, is a natural curiosity. The 
grand dwarf French cannas, the most 
brilliant bedding plants of the world, are 
grown in great numbers, and among 
them are seedlings that are equal to any 
yet produced. New creations in fuchsias 
are to be found and among them the pop- 
ular ‘‘Trilby,’’ a scarlet and white seed- 
ling from Phenomenal and its counterpart 
except in color. 

But it is of new creations through hy- 
bridizing that Mrs. Shepherd works with 
undiminishing enthusiasm, and to be- 
gonias is she most devoted, especially the 
graceful, everblooming fibrous varieties 
that attain, in Ventura-by-the-sea, perfec- 
tion and size seen nowhere else in the 
world. Over one hundred varieties of 
these beautiful plants are to be found in 
this Ventura garden and charm the eyes 
of all visitors. Mrs. Shepherd’s magni- 
ficent new tree seedling begonias are true 








children of California, and have a vigor 


and beauty peculiar to themselves. 

Her customers are among the largest 
seedsmen in this country, and are scat- 
tered throughout England, Germany and 
other foreign countries. 

There is probably no locality better 
adapted to the growing of choice plants, 
bulbs and seeds than is Ventura-by-the- 
sea. The temperature is equable—never 
very hot or cold, no frosts severe enough 
to injure the tenderest plants; a wonder- 
fully rich and fertile soil; plenty of water, 
a long season giving an opportunity to 
perfect the flower and ripen the seed. It 
is indeed an ideal garden spot, and is for- 
tunate in possessing in Theodosia B. 
Shepherd, not only an ideal florist, but 
also a woman of generous, noble impulses, 
who is not content to grow the finest 
flowers only, but labors to elevate all with 
whom she comes in contact, both intel- 
lectually and morally. 


———S 


ALL ARE EQUALLY AFFECTED. 

There is just one of all the varied de- 
partments of life that men have tried to 
conduct entirely by themselves, and that 
is the department of politics. What is 
the result? It is in such a state that they 
are positively afraid to let respectable 
women enter it. Now, if political conditions 
affected only the men themselves we might 
be tempted to let them pay the penalty of 
their own neglect and mismanagement, 
but every evil in the body politic affects 
directly the women, the children, the 
home, the whole social organization. We 
are so thoroughly conscious of our own 
strength and integrity that we cannot be 
frightened by all the criminating things 
men say about themselves and their po- 
litical domain. It will be remembered 
that the famous pool of Bible history had 
no healing qualities until an angel stepped 
down and touched the waters. It is about 
time that the waters of the pool of politics 
responded tu a purifying touch. We de- 
cline to believe that men are as bad 
as they paint themselves, but if they 
are one-half as bad, then they certainly 
are not good enough to represent women, 
and the latter are justified in demanding 
that they be allowed to represent them- 
selves—Ida A. Harper in San Francisco 
Call. 





GOVERNOR BEGOLE. 


When the Convention met in Flint, 
May 21, 1884, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the Michigan Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, a most cordial welcome was 
extended by Governor Begole, and his 
spacious home was freely opened for the 
entertainment of delegates. Governor and 
Mrs. Begole attended the meetings of the 
Convention encouraging the movement 
by their sympathy, and Governor Begole 
became the first vice-president of the 
association. Josiah W. Begole was born 
in New York, Jan. 20, 1815, coming to 
Michigan in 1836, he has been identified 
with the history of the State from the 


| time of its admission to the Union, doing 


excellent public service and receiving 
many honors. He was a member of the 
Forty-third Congress, and was elected 
State senator in 1870, holding many promi- 
nent positions in committees in the Legis- 
lature of 1871. In 1882 he became Governor 
of Michigan. Governor Begole was always 
the ideal of charity and generosity, these 
qualities coupled with his love of justice 
and quick discernment of the right side 
of every question endeared him to the 
people of the State. By the death of this 
good and useful man, who passed from 
this life June 6, the cause of equal rights 
and humanity everywhere, loses a true 
friend. M. L. D. 
-_>-o- 


HUMOROUS. 


The mother asked little Dot to go into 
the next room, and see if the clock was 
running, for she had not heard it strike 
all the afternoon. Dot came running 
back, put her curly head into the door, 
and exclaimed: ‘Why, no, mamma, de 
clock ain’t a-runnin’. It is des stannin’ 
still and a-waggin’ its tail.’’—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Robert was spending the summer in a 
town near Glen Rapids; and the visitors in 
the hotel made many excursions to the 
rapids, and Robert heard a great deal of 
talk about “shooting the rapids.’’ One 
day he watched a party starting out, and 
directly afterward hurried to his mother, 
saying, “Mother, they keep telling that 
story about shooting the rapids every day, 
and I don’t believe it.’’ ‘“‘Why, Robert! 
Why don’t you believe it?” ‘Well, they 
never take a gun, and nobody’s ever 
brought home any rapids.’’— Xz. 


The curtain had risen on the third act, 
and the momentary hush that preceded 
the resumption of the performance on the 
stage was broken by a stentorian voice 
from the rear of the auditorium: “Is Dr. 
Higginspiker in the house?” A tall, 
heavily-whiskered man, occupying a front 
seat, rose up. “If Dr. Higginspiker is in 
the house,’’ resumed the stentorian voice, 
‘the told me I was to come here and call 
him out at ten o’clock!’? Whereupon Dr. 
Higginspiker, looking very red, picked up 
his hat and cane, and walked down the 
aisle, amid loud and enthusiastic applause. 





‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious.- 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, Lmirep 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & (COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 














STATE OF On10, Ciry or TOLEDO, | 
Lucas Country. —_ 
FRANK J, Cuenry makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of OnE 
HunprRED Do.LLars for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. ; 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 
SEAL l 


—~) 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


—o——. 


WHAT you want when you are ailing is 
a medicine that will cure you. Try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and be convinced of its merit. 








EDUCATIONAL, 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 

’ PENN. Cgened gth month, 9th, sts. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and Recon 
For full pecgcurpes address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Neste Fenneyivanis St. 
5.9 : ‘ifteenth year. (pens 
Girls’ Classical School. September 2and.” 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 

WE GUARANTEE 

It to wash and retain its original soft- 

ness, not hardening, as felt and other 

cheap substitutes &. 


Boston, JANUARY 12, 1891. 
Messrs. KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully, 
T. D. WuitNney & Co. 

37 and 39 Temple Place. 


INSIST on having ‘“‘Knitted Table Padding. 
oe tall the leading dry goods houses. 
Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED lATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


The Legal Status 


ius 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Georcs A. O. Ernst. 
Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 
You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLacKWwELtL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 














N. Y. Medical Times. 


Price, postpaid, 0 cents. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
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College of Physicians 3 Surgeons. 

Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in ’95.) 
nd for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


Noagstel. 
irst medical leg 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Js the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 


tebliched 


on the 











A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science. 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues. address 
Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot tures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 2ist St., Phila. 


Gold ™ Silver 


.-» WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 
Daily (with Sunday, 
aily (wit unday), -50 r 
$1.90; per month Cc, a +. 
Address NEWS PRINTING 














cents for a sample copy. 
ear ; three months 

1.00 per year. 

CO., Denver, Colo. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


wil! produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. 

Price. 50 coma pt package, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. e iley Company, Coop- 
erstown, Vv. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN Francisco, CAL., JuLy 2, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


I have not written you in regard to the 
California campaign because there are so 
many pressing demands here for the work 
of my pen that it is utterly impossible 
for me to supply one-half of them. Cali- 
fornia is a big State, and until now has 
never been organized for suffrage, so the 
active workers have been few, but now 
good strong women are developing in all 
parts of the State. I am putting members 
on the Press Committee in every county, 
so that no paper, however obscure, will 
be overlooked, if it is willing to publish 
suffrage news and arguments. 

The attitude of the press of the State is 
most remarkable. Not one newspaper in 
San Francisco has come out in opposition 
to woman suffrage. All have given the 
most enthusiastic accounts of our meet- 
ings, and not a suffrage gathering, even in 
the most obscure village, escapes atten- 
tion, but its proceedings are telegraphed 
at once to the large dailies. The Call, 
that great metropolitan daily, as you 
know, has constituted itself our especial 
champion. The Examiner, for the past 
three months, has given Miss Anthony a 
column on the editorial page of its Sunday 
edition. While we were at the Demo- 
cratic Convention the Examiner sent us 
for circulation two thousand copies of the 
handsomest suffrage leaflets ever issued 
(a copy is enclosed herewith), collecting 
the information at its own expense, and 
presenting them to us. 

The Chronicle has given splendid re- 
ports of our meetings. The three evening 
papers, the Record, Bulletin and Post, 
have declared for suffrage, and the latter 
has opened adepartment called ‘‘The New 
Citizen,’ of three columns daily, devoted 
to the suffrage campaign and placed in 
charge of one of its staff. The seven 
Spanish papers of the Stato, published 
from a central office in San Francisco, are 
all for woman suffrage. There are only 
two papers in the State of any prominence 
that are hostile to the cause, one in Sacra- 
mento and one in Los Angeles. I think I 
may say that three-fourths of the news- 
papers of the State are favorable. 

Rev. Anna Shaw and Miss Elizabeth 
Yates, under the management of Mary 
Hay and Harriet Mills, have just com- 
pleted a tour of conventions in fifty coun- 
ties of the State, speaking everywhere to 
crowded houses. They leave next week 
to fill Eastern engagements. Miss Shaw 
will return September 1, and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt also will come for the two 
months previous to the election. We are 
organizing a corps of speakers among 
California women, who will work actively 
all summer up to the election. It is hoped 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs also will come into 
the State. The Populists are very strong 
in California, and they are almost to a 
unit in favor of woman suffrage. Their 
papers, without an exception, champion 
the cause, and have done so since they 
were established. They are, in fact, the 
pioneers of the movement, unless this title 
shall be claimed by the Prohibitionists, 
who, in California, at least, have always 
stood for equal suffrage. 

The Voice of Labor, the leading organ 
of the working men, has declared for suf- 
frage, and so also have the Socialist pa- 
pers, the Single Tax papers, and many 
papers published in the interests of vari- 
ous industries, associations, etc., have 
had leading editorials in favor of woman 
suffrage. The Monitor, the ofticial Catho 
lic organ of the State, has used several 
articles which I have sent. In fact, the 
tone of the press in general is unprece- 
dented, and from the great city dailies to 
the most obscure country weekly we 
seem to be able to get all the space we 
want. Of course there are here and there 
papers in opposition, but the number is 
small compared to those which advocate 
the cause. 

You have received copies of the papers 
containing accounts of the action of the 
four political conventions; an endorse- 
ment from Republican, Populist and Pro- 
hibition, and an affirmative vote from 
one-fourth of the delegates to the Demo- 
cratic Convention. ‘The latter is really 
the greatest victory, as it is the first time 
a Democratic State Convention ever voted 
at all on the question of woman suffrage. 
We had a long, hard struggle to get it, 
but a few brave men stood nobly by us. 
We did not secure a vote until nearly 
midnight on the last night of the conven- 
tion. The minority report from the plat- 
form committee was ‘‘smothered’’ by the 
chairman and secretary, and the platform 
was adopted viva voce. Afterwards a 
woman suffrage resolution was presented 
and a roll-call secured amid great uproar 
and protest. In spite of these most un- 
favorable conditions and the strongest 
opposition that could be brought to bear, 
there were 14% ayes to 420 noes. 

On the 26th of June we held a mass- 
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meeting, in the largest hallin San Fran- 
cisco, to “ratify the planks.’’ There were 
no posters, no paid advertisements, only 
such notice as the papers chose to give; 
but before 8 o’clock there were 2,000 peo- 
ple in the hall, at least half of them men, 
and hundreds were turned away because 
there was not even standing room. 
Charles M. Shortridge, editor of the Call, 
a prominent politician, and Congressman 
McGowan, spoke for the Republican party; 
the Populist candidate for U.S. Senator, 
Thomas V. Cator, for that party; a well- 
known minister, Rev. Goodwin, for the 
Prohibitionists; and Congressman Mc- 
Guire made a brave and eloquent speech 
for the Democratic party. Then, of course, 
Miss Anthony, who presided, and Anna 
Shaw and Elizabeth Yates spoke, and our 
State president, Mrs. Sargent, and Nellie 
Holbrook Blinn and other local speakers. 
It was the most enthusiastic audience I 
ever saw, and represented the very best 
elements in San Francisco and the neigh- 
boring towns. 

At the close of the meeting I said to 
Miss Yates, “If we don’t carry the Amend- 
ment after this, what will you think?” 
‘*Well,”’ she said, ‘*I will think the time is 
not ripe for the movement, and I'd better 
devote myself to some other cause.”’ This 
expresses the feelings of the rest of us, 
No State ever was in so good a condition 
to secure woman suffrage, and it does not 
seem as if we could fail, but we realize 
that we have four hard months ahead. 
The liquor interests are raising the usual 
fund, and the Boston ‘tremonstrants,”’ 
who always work in harmony with the 
liquor dealers, are flooding the State with 
their same old, time-worn ‘‘remonstrance.”’ 
Some obscure women in San Francisco 
are attempting to attract attention by or- 
ganizing an anti-suffrage association. And 
so we know all is not going to be smooth 
sailing, but we are ready for the cam- 
paign. We have opened headquarters in 
a handsome new building in the centre of 
San Francisco, three bright, airy rooms, 
which have been furnished entirely 
through the donations of friends. They 
have been placed in charge of Miss Mary 
Hay, who, with a corps of helpers, is pre- 
paring for a thorough, systematic cam- 
paign. We are promised plenty of assist- 
ance from leading politicians in all parties. 

IpA A. HARPER, 
Chairman State Press Com. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


Editors Woman's Journal * 

Asheville, N. C., is proud to have in its 
midst Miss Floride Cunningham, one of 
the most progressive women of the age. 
Miss Cunningham adds fresh lustre to a 
name already distinguished in the history 
of South Carolina, When some years ago 
correspondent for the New York World 
and Washington Evening Post, she won 
for herself an enviable reputation in the 
journalistic field. The woman suffrage 
cause has been considerably aided by her 
fearless championship, and her speeches 
delivered at Charleston and Atlanta with- 
in the past year will long be remembered 
as models of logical strength and incisive 
force. With rare culture and brilliancy 
of intellect Miss Cunningham combines 
sound practical business judgment. She 
has now launched forth as the first woman 
real estate agent, south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Her oflice is one of the 
most attractive in the city. The admira- 
tion for a woman who courageously enters 
into competition for a livelihood side by 
side with her brothers is already expressed 
by many citizens; and Miss Cunningham 
bids fair to be one of the most successful 
real estate agents that Asheville has ever 
known. H. M. L. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The right of women to vote in the 
parish meetings of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church is a live issue in the diocesan 
conventions. The Maine and the Michi- 
gan diocesan conventions have recently 
decided that within their jurisdictions 
women may vote. At the late meeting of 
the Alabama diocese an amendment to 
permit women to vote in parish meetings 
was offered, made a special order, and 
after an extended debate, in which it was 
supported by Rev. M. Whitaker, of Tusca- 
loosa, was defeated, yeas 15, nays 21. 
The Huntsville Democrat takes exception 
to this action and says: 

The woman vote was positively and 
perhaps contemptuously ruled out of the 
Episcopal convention, in Selma. Why not 
rule out the everlasting woman's work 
and influence in the church, too? It is 
the women’s work, purity, influence, 
energy and intelligence that keep up the 
church, and if the ark of the Lord is to be 
drawn by the so-called ‘tweaker sex,”’ is 
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Photograph Material. 


We carry the most complete line of amateur Photographic Material that can be 


found in Boston, and our prices are, as usual, the lowest. 


We have three dark rooms, 


free of all charge to customers, and give free instruction to any of our customers who 


so desire: 


Maxima Sensitized Paper. 

Made by the U. 8S. Aristotype Co. This 
paper is unsurpassed for brilliancy of 
finish and for the easy manner in which 
it can be toned and fixed. It is also an 
especially good paper for warm weather, 
as it will not soften even in hot water. 
Prices as follows: 

Per Dozen. 


€n6 . i Oe 6 1-2x81-2 50c. 
5x7 + gee. 8 x 10 63¢. 
5x8 32c. Cabinet. . 8c. 
Gross Packages. 
4x5 $1.12 S27... Gaga 
Cabinets . 1.12 6 1-2 x 8 1-2 3.09 
Seconds: Packages of 100. 
4x5 67¢. Cabinet 67¢. 


Dry Plates. 


We carry all sizes and speeds of the fol- 
lowing well-known makers: STANLEY, 
SEEDS, CARBUTT and CRAMER. All 
at our usual low prices. 


Card Slounts. 


All kinds, sizes, colors and qualities, at 
fully 20 per cent. less than they can be 
bought for elsewhere: 





Per 100 
Gilt-edge Cabinet Mounts...+-eseseseeerevereees 37¢ 
4% 5 Maroon Gilt-edge Mounts.---...+0++eee0es 76c 
5x Mounts....e+---+- PUTTTUTTTTITTT Tit tT TTT y 7s5¢ 





|Chemicals for Amateurs 


in OUNCE BOTTLES. 


DEVELOPERS OF ALL KINDS. Whit- 
ney’s, Stanley's, Seeds’, Blair’s, An- 
thoy’s, Carlton’s; also Amidol metal, 
Rodinal and other well-known devel- 
opers, all at a discount from the regular 
prices. 

TRAYS OF ALL KINDS, Japanned Iron, 
Rubber, Papier Mache, Celluloid, Glass 
and Porcelain, in all sizes. 

RUBY LIGHTS. 
select from; 
upward. 


Cameras 


Of every description ata liberal discount 
from the manufacturer's prices. We carry 
a full line of the Rochester Optical Co.’s 
goods, the finest line made, and are al- 
ways pleased to give any information con- 
cerning them that may be desired. 

If you are at all interested in Photog- 
raphy a visit to this department will well 
repay you. 


Mail Orders Promptly 
Attended to. 


Many different kinds to 
prices range from 67¢ 








TREMONT AND BEACON STREETS. 
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it not unfair to refuse them a voice in its 


conventions? Our beloved bishop must 
keep up with the times. 

According to the Friends’ Intelligencer of 
Philadelphia, the question of allowing 
women to have equal voice with men in 
conducting the affairs of the society has 
been before the London Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. The practice hitherto has 
been for the men alone to conduct the 
business of the Society, except when burn- 
ing questions arose, and the men chose to 
invite the women to meet with them. It 
was agreed at the last meeting both by 
the men and women, that the sexes ought 
to have equal voice in all the meetings for 
discipline. It was not settled that there 
should be joint meetings, but the method 
of applying the principle of equality was 
left to be decided in the future. The 
Meeting of Sufferings is hereafter to be 
composed of an equal number of men and 
women. 

The Methodist Protestant General Con- 
ference of 1802 sent a proposition to the 
annual conferences, somewhat similar to 
the ‘‘Hamilton’’ amendment submitted by 
the Methodist Episcopal General Confer- 
ence. This proposition failed of adoption. 
Only one conference out of forty-four 
voted squarely for the overture denying 
women ordination and seats in the 
General Conference—the Pittsburg. 

When the General Conference of 1896 
assembled at Kansas City, Kan., in May, 
three women delega’es responded to the 


roll-call, one an ordained minister, the 
Rev. Mrs. Eugenia F. St. John, the 


second woman ordained to the ministry 
by this denomination, Anna Howard 
Shaw, D.D., being the first. The ques- 
tion of their right on the roll was not 
raised; though J. T. Murray, D. D., of 
Baltimore, the famous ‘‘objector”’ to their 
claims four years ago, and President 
Lewis,of Western Maryland College, whom 
Dr. J. F. Cowan terms in the New York 
Independent, **The Demosthenes of mono- 
sexual ecclesiasticism,’’ were both present 
and looked unusually thoughtful. 

The Conference decided to send an 
affirmative overture down to the annual 
conferences, that the question might be 
settled by an intelligent, outright vote. 
As the conferences have been instructed 
to act at their earliest sessions, only a six 
months’ postponement of the church’s 
affirmation need be endured. Besides the 
ordained women mentioned before, the 
North Illinois Conference last year or- 
dained Miss Lee Anna Starr, a graduate 
of Western Theological Seminary, Alle- 
gheny, Penn., and the Muskingum Con- 
ference, one of the strongest in the de- 
nomination, Mrs. E, Springer Oliver, 
superintendent of W. C. T. U. Evangelis- 
tic work for Florida, The standing of 
these women ministers is not questioned 
meanwhile. 

Mrs. Dr. Bashford, speaking of the with- 
drawal of the women delegates to the 
M. E. General Conference, says: 

It became very clear to us that the 
question would be resubmitted to the 
annual conferences for final settlement, 
and in view of that it seemed unwise to 
press the matter of our personal eligibility 
to the conference of 1806 to a definite de- 
cision. I think it was the best course for 
us and for the church under all the 
circumstances. It took off the edge from 
the controversy, which was carried on in 
an excellent spirit throughout. The 
compromise report gave general satisfac- 
tion. The immense majority for resub- 


mission was very gratifying, and we all 
came through the crisis in the best of 
humor. F. M. A. 


—_——- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


HoLyoKke.—The divinities who preside 
over Holyoke’s lovely mountain park were 
lately treated to a surprise. They came 
out of their tangled thickets to dance 
attendance on the Hampden County 
W. C. T. U. pienic, when lo! a suffrage 
meeting greeted them. Mrs, Mary Clarke 
Smith was the magician who accom- 
plished the transformation. In her own 
charming way she waved her wand, and 
the picnic resolved itself into an informal 
sutfrage meeting. If there were any pres- 
ent to whom the gospel of equal rights 
had been “‘a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence,’ Mrs. Smith's clear, logical ad- 
dress, coupled with her pleasing person- 
ality, must have gone far toward breaking 
down their prejudices. We have reason to 
hope that the seed has been sown which 
will bear fruit in the organization of a 
suffrage league this fall. 


LerE.—A committee on suffrage has been 
formed here as follows: Mrs. James E. 
W. Bryning, chairman; Mrs. W. H. Tucker, 
Miss Mary Shannon Smith, Mr. E. S., 
Rogers. Miss Clara G, Cutting, secretary. 








JUST WHAT’S NEEDED 





Exclaims thousands of people who have 
taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at this season of 
the year, and who have noted the success 
of the medicine in giving them relief from 
that tired feeling, waning appetite and 
state of extreme exhaustion after the 
close confinement of a long winter season, 
the busy time attendant upon a large and 
pressing business during the spring 
months and with vacation time yet some 
weeks distant. It is then that the build- 





ing-up powers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are 
fully appreciated. It seems perfectly 
adapted to overcome that prostration 
caused by change of season, climate or 
life, and while it tones and sustains the 
system, it purifies and vitalizes the blood, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — For the 
attraction at the Castle Square Theatre 
next week Suppe’s ‘‘Fatinitza’’ has beep 
selected, and this popular opera, which 
will be given with all the perfection of 
scenic and costume effects that character. 
ize the productions of this house, shareg 
with Boccaccio” the fame of being among 
the best recognized works of Suppe. Its 
scenes furnish splendid contrasts for musi- 
cal treatment, and the composer has im- 
proved this to the utmost. It is a genuine 
comic opera, with an interesting story 
affording ample opportunity for humorous 
scenes and incidents. For the production 
at the Castle Square next week the cast 
will be as follows: Fatinitza, Miss Mary 
Linck; Princess Lydiam, Miss Edith Mason; 
Dimitra, Miss Hattie Belle Ladd; Marsald- 
shi, Miss Gertrude Quinlan; Gen. Kant- 
chukoff, Mr. Wm. Wolff; Izet Pasha, Mr, 
Arthur Wooley; Julian Hardy, Mr. Thos, 
E. Perse; Sergt. Stepiann, Mr. Frank Da- 
vid; Mustapha, Mr. Frank Ranney. ‘Fat- 
initza’’ is announced for a single week, 
and the preparations for further attrac. 
tions this summer promise a succession of 
most interesting performances, 











AN, 
MID-SEASON ANNOUNGEMEAT, 


The pronounced success of many 
of our productions of the early 
months, the advantages derived 
from valuable suggestions and 
careful study of proportions and 
tinish, places our present exhibit 
at the very highest point of the 
year, and we earnestly commend 
an inspection to those who may 
not made 


be interested or have 


their selections for any reason. 


THE 


*os¢ 


French Carriage Co. 


83 and 85 SUMMER ST. 
FERDINAND F. FRENCH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Strong BLacKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY C0., 
Jackson, Mich. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 


and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 





WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 








AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak. but who 1s 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years anda 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work for small 
wages. Address G. A., WoMAN’S JoURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
proves himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
10norable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do good service 
sa a teacher or pr vate instructor.’ Address G. A. B., 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 


PROOF-READER.—A young woman who, has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder 1s 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W. C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking 12 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is a sad one. This notice is inserted ib 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Prool 
Reader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 








ad 





BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte, 117, ™e 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana Coll 

de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies wis? 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents a 
trusting their daughters to her care may be sure © 
their having every facility for acquiring the lan, ages 
combined with the comforts of home life. erms 
very moderate. For further particulars and referen 
ces apply to Mlle.M. Rossignol, 117 rue Notre-Dame 
des-Champs, Paris. Mlle. Rossignol, professeur 5 
lettres and professeur d’anglais, held for two Lane 
in England a scholarship from the French Gover 

ment. Refers also to Editors WoMAN’S JOURNAL 


Boston Mass. 


BOARD IN LEIPSIC. — Pension Clausius, 17 
Konigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, > 
pieatees and central location ; is clean and admira® 
ept; table simple, but everything neat and tors 
cooked. Terms very moderate. Reference, E 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. ces 


C.H.Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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